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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


casera 
NHE chief event of the week was the publication on 
Wednesday of the terms of the new Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement. In the preamble the objects of the two 
Governments in replacing the Agreement of 1902 by fresh 
stipulations are defined as threefold,—viz., the consolida- 
tio and maintenance of peace in the Far Hast and India; 
the preservation of the integrity and independence of China, 
and the enforcement of the principle of the “open door” in 
that Empire; and the maintenance by the two Powers of their 
territorial rights, and the defence of their special interests 
in the Far East and India. Article I. arranges for full and 
frank communications between the Powers if either considers 
its rights or interests are jeopardised. Article IL, as con- 
taining the kernel of the Agreement, we give in full :— 

“If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, 

wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers 
either Contracting Party should be involved in war in defence 
of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the 
preamble of this Agreement, the other Contracting Party will at 
once come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war 
in common, and make peace in mutual agreement with it.” 
Article III. recognises Japan’s paramountcy in Korea, subject 
to the principle of the “open door”; while Article IV. 
similarly recognises that Britain must have a free hand in 
dealing with the Indian frontier. It is further agreed in the 
remaining Articles that neither of the high contracting parties 
shall enter into separate arrangements with another Power to 
the prejudice of the objects set forth in the preamble; that 
the conditions under which armed assistance is to be mutually 
rendered shall be arranged by the naval and military authori- 
ties of the two Powers ; and that the present Agreement shall 
remain in force for ten years from the date of signature. 








The text of the Agreement was communicated to the Russian 
and French Governments, and the Parliamentary Paper now 
published contains the covering despatch from Lord Lans- 
downe to Sir Charles Hardinge, dated September 6th. Lord 
Lansdowne explains that the Agreement was signed on 
August 12th, but as the peace negotiations between Russia 
and Japan had then already begun, its publication while those 
negotiations were still in progress would obviously have been 
improper and inopportune. As for the contents of the 
Agreement, Lord Lansdowne expresses the hope that it will 
command the goodwill and support of all the Powers, while 
duly safeguarding the special interests of the contracting 
parties, He calls special attention to the wording of Article IL., 
which renders mutual assistance only obligatory in the case of 
an unprovoked attack, and on behalf of the defence of territorial 
rights and special interests from aggressive action. He notes the 
conspicuous difference in the new Treaty from that of 1902 in 
regard to Korea, but points out that this is justified by Korea’s 
admitted inability, owing to her geographical position and her 





inherent weakness, to dispense with Japanese control and 
tutelage. Finally, he emphasises the pacific intent of the new 
Alliance, and expresses the belief that its conclusion “ may not 
have been without effect in facilitating the settlement by which 
the war has been so happily brought to an end.” We have 
dealt with the whole question of the Agreement elsewhere, 
and will only say here that an extension and strengthening of 
the Alliance was the necessary outcome of the first Treaty. 
Given this fact, a better or more carefully guarded Agreement 
could not have been drawn up. 


It was announced on Wednesday in a Reuter’s telegram 
from St. Petersburg that the Russian representatives abroad 
had been instructed to communicate to the Governments to 
which they are accredited invitations to a second Hague 
Peace Conference, “the labours of which would have a strictly 
practical character.” It will not be forgotten that a proposal 
to hold such a Conference was made last year on behalf of the 
United States by the late Mr. Hay, who specifically outlined 
three main subjects for discussion,—viz., the reserved subjects 
held over from the Conference of 1899, the negotiation of 
Arbitration Treaties, and the advisability of establishing an 
International Congress to meet periodically for the discussion 
of international questions. On Russia, however, maintaining 
that-it was premature during the continuance of the war to 
discuss questions arising out of the acts of the belligerents, 
it was felt that the objection was valid, and the proposal 
dropped. Its renewal might have been naturally expected 
from the same quarter; but President Roosevelt has, by what 
the Times properly calls “a delicate act of self-effacement,” 
preferred to leave the way clear to the Czar to take the 
initiative in summoning a second Hague Conference. The 
need for such a Conference, in view of the unsettled and 
dangerous condition of international usage relating to contra- 
band and the rights of neutrals, is beyond dispute, and Great 
Britain, with her immense carrying trade, has special reasons 
for welcoming any genuine effort to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of these difficult problems. 





The crisis in Hungary has become more acute, so acute, 
indeed, that there is serious danger to European peace. The 
King had invited the five leaders of the “Coalition,” without 
which he cannot create a Parliamentary Government, to 
meet him in Vienna on Saturday last. They went expecting, 
of course, some form of compromise ; but the King-Emperor 
received them coldly, read out in German an “ultimatum,” 
and dismissed them after a “ five minutes’ ” interview, direct- 
ing them to confer with Count Goluchowski. This they 
declined to do, as the Chancellor is not a Hungarian; and 
the King, recognising the force of that objection, substituted 
for the Count the Court Marshal, Count Cziraky, who is a 
Hungarian. This official met them on the following day, and 
after the interview proceeded to report to the Emperor. He 
did not, however, come back as soon as the leaders expected ; 
and, indignant at the course events had taken, they returned 
to Budapest, where their report raised a tempest of indigna- 
tion, which speedily spread throughout Hungary. The whole 
nation, it is said, has joined the party of Independence; 
and if the King does not give way, the country must be 
governed without a Parliament, and, in fact, by military 
force, which it is fully understood will be resisted by arms. 
Austria is on paper stronger than Hungary, its population 
being 26,150,000 against 19,250,000; but the dominant or 
Magyar caste in Hungary are splendid fighters, and in 1848 
defeated the remainder of the Empire, being at last subjugated 
only by a Russian army. 


In the five clauses of the ultimatum the King rejected the 
demand for the military use of the Magyar language, affirmed 
the necessity for a compromise between the Kingdom and 
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the rest of the Monarchy on economic questions, and insisted 


on Parliament voting the recruits and supplies necessary for- 


the work of the Kingdom. The Opposition, who control 
Parliament, declare that the King, having no Hungarian 
Ministry with a majority, has in putting forth such demands 
“acted unconstitutionally,” and imply unmistakably that he 
has thereby forfeited his right to the throne. The next step 
should logically be to pronounce the throne vacant; but it is 
hoped that some compromise may be found before this 
extreme step is taken. Baron Fejervary, however, the 
Premier, is an absolutist; and it seems clear from a speech 
made by Baron Gautscbh, the Austrian Premier, that the 
statesmen of the Empire outside Hungary think the limit 
of concession has been reached. The only ground for hope 
is the character of the King-Emperor, who has repeatedly 
‘yielded to necessity, and then recovered his position ; but his 
Majesty has evidently become irritated during the struggle, 
and he may have passed under anti-Hungarian influences, 
which are strong both in Vienna and in the Imperial house. 
We can hardly, in the light of history, believe that the 
Austrian Empire, which is vitally important to Europe, will 
be shattered; but it has rarely been in danger more extreme. 
Any kind of civil war in Austria-Hungary would paralyse the 
Empire as a Great Power, and produce almost all the dangers 
expected for years past to follow the passing of the “wise and 
moderate” Francis Joseph. 


The anticipations of a satisfactory settlement between 
Sweden and Norway have been happily realised, the delegates 
at the Karlstad Conference having agreed on a Convention, 
which will doubtless be shortly ratified by the Riksdag and 
the Storthing. The Agreement provides for the submitting 
to the Hague Arbitration Court of matters of dispute which 
do not affect the independence, integrity, or vital interests of 
either country. It establishes a neutral zone on both sides of 
the southern frontier of the two countries, and settles the 
question of fortifications on the basis of a compromise. 
Sweden concedes the retention of the Kongsvinger forts, and 
of the old works at Fredriksten, Gyldenlive, and Overbjerget, 
but insists on the demolition of all others within the neutral 

‘gone. The remaining sections provide for the recognition of 
the grazing rights of the Laplanders, for the through traffic 
between the two countries, and for the use of common water- 
ways. As regards the method of procedure, it is arranged 
that when the Agreement has been ratified by the Parliaments 
of both countries, the Swedish Riksdag will be asked to repeal 
the Act of Union, and to authorise the King to recognise 
Norway. The Treaties will then be signed, Sweden will notify 
the foreign Powers of her recognition of Norway’s inde- 
pendence, and each country will formally disclaim the 
responsibility for Treaty obligations undertaken by them in 
common. The publication of the Convention has been received 
calmly in both countries, in spite of the painful impression 
created by an interview with King Oscar, published in a 
French paper, in which the Sovereign complains bitterly of 
the action of the Norwegians. 


The dispute between Germany and France as to Morocco 
has, we trust, at last ended, an Agreement between the two 
Powers as to the Conference having been signed on Thursday. 
The basis of the Agreement is a reference of all the questions 
at issue to the Conference which is to be held at Algeciras, 
with the proviso that France shall police the districts close 
to her Algerian frontier, and shall have at least equal rights 
of financing the Shereefian Empire. France, in fact, subject 
to any rules which the Conference may lay down, is restored 
to her preferential position in Morocco. The settlement 
also includes a modification of the terms of the loan arranged 
by Count Tattenbach, and the concessions as regards the 
Mole at Tangier are dealt with. Some of the details 
are still undetermined; but it seems clear that the German 
diplomatists have receded before the quiet firmness of M. 
Rouvier, which has been aided, it may be, as is rumoured 
in Germany, by representations from Russia, which Power the 
German Foreign Office now wishes to conciliate. In any case, 
it is certain that the Peace made with Japan has modified the 
original desire of the German Emperor to read France a 
lesson, a desire for which the Moroccan dispute was merely 
a pretext, Germany having no serious interests in Morocco. 
‘William IZ. deserves credit for his refusul to push mutters to 








an extremity, but his ultimate object still remains obscure, 
and the anxiety caused by the incident will not speedily dis. 
appear. The failures of. German colonial policy in Africa 
exasperate the Emperor, who naturally wishes for some 
success somewhere which may cause the unfavourable 
impression they create in.Germany tobe forgotten, 


The Standard of Wednesday began the publication of an 
interesting series of articles on “New Germany” by Mr. 
Sidney Low, who has been visiting the country as a special 
correspondent. Mr. Low’s subject is that industrial Germany 
which has grown up practically within the last two decades 
and of which most English visitors are wholly ignorant, Ho 
points out that Germany has become an industrial country. 
and that,as in England, more people now live in the urban 
than in the rural districts. Towns which half-a-century ago 
were famous only for their galleries or their picturesque 
mediaeval survivals are now great hives of artisans. This 
change did not come to Germany, as it came to England 
when municipal science was in its infancy; and so in Germany 
we see industry developing from the start under the most 
scientific conditions. Mr. Low is chiefly struck by the efforts 
of German authorities to make all parts of their cities agree, 
able to live in, and he thinks their municipal government the 
most efficient to be found anywhere. Our own public health 
system is better, and our method of paving greatly superior, 
but the level of apparent comfort in Germany is far higher, 
There are no such contrasts as between Piccadilly and Poplar. 
The lot of the German working man may be really a harder 
one, what with the high price of food and exorbitant rents, 
but at least he has an environment free from the worst kind 
of squalor. The aim of the authorities is “to render the 
town a pleasant place of residence for all classes... ... by 
making every citizen feel that he is a member of a self. 
respecting community.” 


The inquiry which is proceeding in the United States into 
the conduct of certain well-known American insurance com- 
panies is revealing very remarkable methods of doing business, 
It will be remembered that the quarrel between the president 
and vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and the charges flung about, so diminished the profits of the 
Society that a Committee of Investigation was appointed, 
whose Report was followed by a Government inquiry. The 
state of affairs then revealed was so unsatisfactory that a 
Joint Legislative Committee was appointed to investigate the 
whole subject. So far it is alleged that the management of 
the Society formed themselves into a private syndicate to use 
the Society’s capital in speculative transactions, any losses 
incurred being borne by the Society, but only a small portion 
of the profits going to the Socicty’s account. The syndicate, 
it is said, was in the habit of underwriting bonds, and then 
selling them to the Society at a profit; of putting Equitable 
funds into other companies so as to gain the control of them 
and receive large fees; and of lending money to companies at 
a high rate, of which the Equitable received only a low pro- 
portion. It is stated that similar methods are in vogue in the 
management of certain other well-known American insurance 
companies. We have no desire to comment on these revela- 
tions till the final Report is published; but, if substantiated, 
they must seriously shake the confidence of the public in 
American insurance. In an insurance society the directors 
stand in a special fiduciary relation to members, and private 
gambling with the society’s capital involves the gravest breach 
of trust. 


A singular incident, which may hereafter prove to have been 
of importance, is reported from Pekin. There is evidently a 
keen, though secret, struggle going on there between the 
Reformers and the Reactionaries, and recently the Dowager- 
Empress has been induced to sanction the despatch of four 
Missions to Europe to study the organisation of Western 
States. One of these Missions was actually starting by train 
on September 24th, when a man, said to be a Chinese student 
educated in Japan, flung a bomb into the car containing the 
members of the Mission. The explosion killed the man 
who threw the missile and four minor Chinese officials, 
injured twenty other persons, and created so great an alarm 
that the railway stations and Government offices are now 
strongly guarded. One would suppose that the assassination 
was the work of a Reactionary, but the friends of that party 
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pee 
would hardly select as their agent a student “educated in 
Japan,” whence, in their judgment, all the poisonous 
Liberalism is flowing. It is at least as possible that those 
who employed the assassin wished to warn the Empress that 
her plans for delaying reform would not satisfy her opponents, 
and that she must yield if she values her life or her continued 

ssion of power. Europe knows too little of the interior 
of the Chinese Court to form a definite opinion; but there have 
been previous signs of a struggle, and it must not be forgotten 
that the Emperor, who ought legally to be ruling, is a friend 
of the Reformers, and was for that reason practically deposed. 
His figure, hidden though it be by the stronger figure of the 
Dowager, may yet be an important one in the struggle which, 
though concealed, is certainly going on. 


The Government intends, it is believed, to strengthen 
greatly the position of Great Britain in the Far Hast. As a 
beginning, Singapore, already a great port, will be turned, by 
the purchase of the immense private docks now known as the 
“Tanjong Pagar Docks,” into a “naval base,” so thoroughly 
equipped, and, we suppose, fortified, as to make the British 
masters of the Straits of Malacca, the key of the Far East. 
‘The plan is a sensible one, though costly, and strikes the naval 
men of the Continent as so well designed as to “menace” free 
trade between Europe and Further Asia. The position, they 
say, will be so formidable that all other nations will trade on 
sufferance. That, however, isanillusion. Our interest is in the 
“open door,” not in close monopolies, The docks are to be 
acquired in the first instance by the Colonial Government, at a 
price to be settled by arbitration, and it is believed that the 
Japanese Government, which has been consulted, is most 
cordial to the scheme, which, indeed, is first of all a grand 
protection for Japan. The present Government, it would 
seem, lacks decision and courage only in home affairs, and 
can do anything except make an Army or a contented people. 

The Daily Chronicle in a leading article in its issue of 
Tuesday drives home the lessons to be drawn from the new 
Board of Trade Blue-book on “ The Progress of Merchant 
Shipping in the United Kingdom and the Principal Maritime 
Countries.” Here are some of the most striking figures. In 
1870 68'4 per cent. of the tonnage entered and cleared at ports 
in the United Kingdom was British; in 1904 the British 
proportion was 643. Again, in 1894 the proportion of British 
to total tonnage in the Suez Canal was 8 out of 11; in 1904 
it was 12 out of 18. The percentage of the foreign trade of 
the United States carried in British bottoms is the same in 
1904 (50 per cent.) us in 1870. In the Canadian trade 
the proportion of British and Colonial tonnage to the 
whole shows a slight falling off, but in the much larger 
volume of ocean-horne trade with Australia the British 


proportion remains constant. 


German shipping has increased more quickly than ours; 
starting from 982,355 tons in 1870, it reached 2,322,045 in 1903. 
But ours in that year was 11,831,439 tons. To say with Mr. 
Chamberlain that “ our bitterest and severest competitors and 
rivals are galloping up behind us at a greater rate than any- 
thing we can reach ” is a preposterous exaggeration. The really 
wonderful thing, as the Daily Chronicle rightly insists, is that 
in spite of all the great developments of foreign shipping, the 
percentage of our own should remain so constant. For the 
rest, as the Daily Chronicle points out, our supremacy in 
the constructing and carrying trades alike depends on Free- 
trade. We can construct cheaply because the raw materials 
come in free. Our enormous share of the carrying trade is 
largely due to the fact that with our free ports we can always 
be sure of return cargoes. 


The decision of the Treasury to withdraw after June, 1906, 
the annual grant now paid as extra fees for the teaching of 
the Irish language in Irish primary schools has created a 
considerable stir in Ireland. When the grant was originally 
made a few years ago under the “extra fees” rule, the 
National Board of Education estimated the total payments 
at £2,000 per annum, but owing to the growth of the language 
movement fostered by the Gaelic League, they have risen to 
about £12,000, and the cutting off of this sum will undoubtedly 
prove a serious blow to the two hundred travelling teachers of 
Trish supplied by the League. The position of the National 








Board has rendered it peculiarly liable to attack, because, apart 
from its inability to forecast the amount needed, it has 
consented to the reduction after admitting, in a private 
Minute which has fallen into the hands of the Gaelic League, 
the educational value of Irish. The action of the Treasury, 
we have no doubt, has been prompted entirely by economical, 
not political, motives; but the net result is that a new 
grievance has been created by miscalculation and incon- 
sistency. It may not have been wise in the first instance to 
grant a subsidy to an artificial linguistic propaganda, but the 
manner of its withdrawal will only lend the movement fresh 
impetus. As to the alleged political dangers of the language 
movement, it must be at least admitted that in the past, at 
any rate, Nationalism in Ireland has been entirely independent 
of a command of thevernacular. Neither O’Connell, nor John 
Mitchel, nor Mr. Parnell, nor Mr. Redmond ever addressed 
a meeting in Irish. 


The very dangerous task of blowing up the dynamite ship 
‘Chatham’ and her terrible cargo, which was sunk in the 
Suez Canal, took place on Thursday, happily with no evil 
results, though the experts would not commit themselves 
beforehand to any definite opinion as to what might not be the 
effect of exploding so vast a charge. There were some ninety 
tons of explosives in the ‘Chatham,’ and no such quantity had 
ever previously been discharged at one time. An excellent 
account of this extraordinary incident is to be found in a 
telegram in Friday’s Morning Leader. The report, the corre- 
spondent tells us, was heard thirty miles away, but no great 
harm was done beyond the opening of a rift sixty feet wide in the 
Asiatic shore of the Canal. The African shore was uninjured. 
The people who left Port Said bad, therefore, nothing to 
justify their panic. “There was not even a tremor of the 
earth perceptible,” to quote the Morning Leader again, “ and 
the surface of the water in the harbour and in the Canal, 
as far as could be seen, was not disturbed in the least.” We 
wonder whether the effect of an explosion in the earth, 
instead of in the water, would be equally innocuous. Unless 
we are mistaken, there is a very large quantity of dynamite 
or gun-cotton buried outside Suakim which hitherto no one 
has dared to explode or remove. Perhaps it will now he 
deemed safe to deal with it, though personally we should 
prefer to apply the trustee’s motto, quieta non movere. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Miss 
Flora Stevenson, well known in Edinburgh, and indeed 
throughout Scotland, for the remarkable work accomplished 
by her both in the philanthropic and the educational world. 
She was for some time Chairman of the Edinburgh School 
Board, and two years ago the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred upon her the honorary degree of LL.D. She also 
received this year the freedom of the city in which she 
lived and worked. A strong Free-trader as well as a Liberal 
Unionist, she became at its foundation a vice-president of the 
Women’s Free-Trade Union. Miss Flora Stevenson, while 
capable and practical in a high degree, was possessed of great 
charm of manner, and her loss will be deeply felt throughout 
Scotland. 


The keenness with which the celebration of the centenary 
of Trafalgar is being taken up throughout the country is 
most remarkable. It is, indeed, impossible to recall any 
historical commemoration which has attracted anything like 
the same amount of interest. That being so, we trust that an 
opportunity may be found for an act of courtesy which is 
thoroughly appropriate to the most courteous and warm- 
hearted of heroes. Nothing touched the public heart more on 
the visit of the French officers and sailors to London than the 
unpremeditated incident of the salute offered to the Nelson 
statue as the officers drove through Trafalgar Square. All 
felt it was a graceful act performed with the utmost 
courtesy and good feeling. Would it not be possible to return 
that salute on Trafalgar Day, either by publicly saluting the 
Tricolour in the Square, or by some other act of courtesy such 
as may be appropriate to, and consonant with, naval custom 
and etiquette? We are certain that some such act would be 
universally endorsed by the British people as right and 
fitting. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a Sees 
THE NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


‘ioe full text of our new Treaty with Japan was 
published on Wednesday. The nature of the 
original Treaty, followed as it was by the war with 
Russia, and the conclusion of a peace under which Japan’s 
whole position both as regards China and Korea and her 
relations with the rest of the Powers having interests in the 
Far East was completely changed, rendered it inevitable 
that the Alliance must be not merely renewed, but placed 
on a firmer and more permanent footing. We felt grave 
misgivings when the nation first allied itself with Japan, 
realising the risks which that policy involved. When, 
however, that Treaty had its natural consequence in the 
struggle with Russia, we recognised that it would be im- 
possible to turn back, and that for the future the only path 
of safety lay in pursuing our chosen course with resolution 
and confidence, maintaining our obligations to Japan not 
merely in the letter but in the spirit, and since we could 
not retain the advantages of absolute independence in 
Asia, reaping at any rate the full benefits of the Alliance. 
In other words, we realised that our relations with Japan 
must become closer, and our obligations and duties to 
our ally more exacting. What we have now to ask in 
regard to the present Treaty is,—Allowing for the con- 
siderations set forth above, has the Treaty been made 
in the best form? Does it confer on us as many 
advantages as could be obtained in the circumstances ? 
Are our risks as strictly limited as possible? Has due 
care been taken to injure neither the interests nor the 
feelings of other Powers? And finally, have proper 
precautions been taken to preserve the general peace of 
the world? 


Tried by these tests, we believe that the new Treaty 
must be pronounced to be in every way satisfactory. 
Admitted that we were to have a closer Treaty of Alliance 
with Japan—and, as we have said, that was a necessary 
outcome of the situation already created, and so outside 
the limits of discussion—we do not think that it would 
have been easy to devise a better instrument. It is, 
therefore, without misgiving that we congratulate Lord 
Lansdowne on accomplishing a momentous act of policy, 
—one of which no statesman, however great in the field 
of diplomacy, need have been ashamed. It is an honest 
and straightforward Treaty, drawn with a due respect to 
the rights of others, and untainted either by jealousy 
or by the desire to make mischief and ill-blood with 
Powers who may be regarded as our rivals. As far 
as the signatories of the Treaty are concerned, the 
essential point is the mutual guarantee of their posses- 
sions and interests in Asia. In brief, we say to the 
Japanese that we will guarantee to them the possession 
of the special position which they have won in Korea and 
Manchuria. This we are able to do owing to our com- 
mand of the sea. Japan’s danger—and if she stood alone 
it would be a very grave danger—is from a coalition of 
Powers superior to her at sea, who might cut her off from 
her possessions on the mainland, and confine her once more 
to her islands. As long as the Treaty lasts she has no cause 
to dread such intervention, for our ability to prevent it 
cannot be.denied. On the other hand, Japan guarantees 
to aid us, if required, in repelling an attack upon our 
Indian frontiers ; and, owing to her position in Asia and 
her large and efficient army, and, again, to our command 
of the sea, she is competent to render us the aid she 
promises. Unquestionably it will be our duty so to 
organise the defence of our Indian Empire that we shall 
not require to ask for that aid unless we are attacked 
in Europe as well as in India. To rely upon Japznese 
aid to keep the Indian frontier inviolate would be 
the maddest of policies, and might lead to the loss 
of India through internal troubles instead of through 
an attack across the North-West Frontier. Just as 
Japan would be mad to neglect her Fleet because of our 
guarantee, so we should be mad to neglect our Army in 
India and at home because Japan can put such large bodies 
of good fighting men into the field. It is wise to have 
allies and to co-operate with them where joint interests are 
involved, but. the nation is lost which trusts in the last 
resort to the help of allies rather than to its own right 


————w 


arm. We would urge, then, upon our fellow-cou 

with all the strength at our catinand not to veh eae 
temptation to say: “‘ We need not be anxious about India, 
any more, for we have always got the Japanese to fall 
back upon.” Instead, we must say, and act upon the 
saying, that India must be made self-sufficing in the 
matter of defence, and also be able, if we are called upon 
by Japan to carry out our obligations under the Treaty, to 
send her military aid. In the same way, we trust that 
the Japanese will not be content to rely too much upon 
our Fleet, but within reasonable limits of expenditure will 
make their own naval forces as efficient as possible. 

So much for the Treaty as it concerns ourselves and the 
Japanese. For the outside world the essential thing in 
it is the guarantee which we give for the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
We hold that in the circumstances this guarantee was 
right and necessary, and it certainly will be approved 
by the greater number of the Powers. Russia ma 
dislike it, and so possibly may Germany, for both are 
understood to have large territorial aspirations as regards 
China. On the other hand, America, who has become 
one of the chief Powers in the Far East, is certain to 
view the guarantee with satisfaction. She wants no 
territory in China, but she does want the “ open door” and 
equality of opportunity, and this she can only get by the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the 
Chinese Empire under the self-denying provisions laid 
down so explicitly by ourselves and Japan. America, 
though she wants nothing for herself, has always made it 
clear that she is strongly opposed to the cutting up of 
China. Again, the signature of the Treaty—it was 
signed on August 12th—unquestionably made the task 
of the Peace Conference much easier, since it enabled 
Japan to yield with safety far more than but for 
it she could have yielded. But peace in the Far East 
was, as we know, ardently desired by America for 
political and commercial as well as for humanitarian 
reasons. France will no doubt be perfectly satisfied with 
the guarantee for the integrity and independence of 
China, and with the stipulations in regard to equality of 
opportunity for all the Powers. She, too, wants no 
Chinese territory for herself, but she is anxious that 
the “open door” shall remain. Other Powers such as 
Italy and Austria are likewise desirous that the status 
quo shall be maintained. 


But though we have little doubt that this part of the 
Treaty will be viewed with general satisfaction, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact that it has certain dangers, 
and those ofa very serious kind. The precedent afforded by 
the attempt to guarantee the integrity and independence 
of another great Empire cannot be ignored. The 
guarantees given in the case of Turkey have enabled a 
corrupt and inefficient Government to continue in exist- 
ence; but such continued existence has not only brought 
great misery to the Turkish population, but also in- 
volved great dangers to the peace of the world. If 
the joint guarantee of Britain and Japan is to give a 
new lease of life to the evils of Chinese rule, and to 
maintain a corrupt, oppressive, and decadent system of 
government in power over a third of the population of 
the world, it is conceivable that the good results which may 
otherwise flow from the Treaty will have been purchased 
too dearly. This objection may, no doubt, be obviated 
by some agreement between the guarantors that reforms 
shall be introduced into China. Unfortunately, however, 
experience shows how difficult it is to carry out such 
agreements. The moment you begin to force reforms 
upon an unwilling and corrupt Power you are faced with the 
dilemma of either seeing those reforms rendered abortive, 
or else of infringing the integrity and independence which 
you are professing to maintain. If Japan or Britain 
were to attempt to introduce reforms into China, they 
would certainly be accused of bad faith, and of violating 
the independence which they had pledged themselves to 
respect; and in all probability, and however good their 
intentions in the abstract, they would in fact by such 
action destroy the integrity and independence of China. 
If, therefore, the guarantee of integrity and independence 
is to be strictly observed, it is to be feared that it will also 
mean a guarantee for the misgovernment which at present 





exists in China, and so will perpetuate much that is 
inconsistent with civilisation and humanity. But if 
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incidentally the result of our action is to support mis- 
overnment in China and to prevent reform, we may some 
day discover that instead of keeping China quiet we have 
recipitated a revolution. Should revolution and anarchy 
Lok out in China, we may find ourselves faced with the 
very dangers and difficulties that have pursued European 
diplomacy in the case of Turkey during the last fifty years, 
and on a much greater scale. If anarchy were once to 
take hold of China, it would be impossible to make that 
ring-fence round her which we call the maintenance of 
her integrity and independence, and the result’ might be 
an outbreak of that jealousy and animosity among the 
European Powers which it is one of the chief objects of 
the new Treaty to prevent. 

But though we feel bound to point out this danger, 
we confess that we see no remedy. ‘To have left China 
to be battled for by the Powers would, no doubt, have 
been a worse evil, and a greater danger to the peace of the 
world. All we can do is to hope that, owing to the 
character of her population, China may prove more able to 
reform herself than Turkey, and that Japan and Britain 
may, without creating jealousy in other Powers, find it 

ssible to give assistance to China of a kind which will 
enable her to put her house in order. It will need infinite 
tact, discretion, and good faith to accomplish this; but it 
may be accomplished if Japan and Britain are able to exert 
their influence at Pekin through wise and straightforaward 
men who understand that their duty is not to further the 
selfish interests of either Power, but to help China to 
reach the goal of good government. ‘That is, after all, 
the only permanent and secure guarantee of a nation’s 
integrity and independence. 





THE FUTURE OF NORWAY. 


VHE Norwegians have now to settle what their future 
government shall be,—that is, whether it shall be 
Republican or Monarchical. They have compromised their 
differences with Sweden by an arrangement which looks 
sensible, consenting to dismantle their fortresses, which 
would not be of much use in a war, but on the other hand 
securing a ‘Treaty of Arbitration, which if it is kept will 
always give them warning that Sweden conceives herself to 
have a grievance, and thus secure them time to prepare for 
the defence of their passes. With every man trained to 
the rifle, and a strong corps of mountain artillery, which 
would not be very costly, they ought to be safe enough 
ugainst any attack by land, and even their ports can be 
defended by science and the torpedo. With war so costly, 
Great Powers do not like losing battleships, and only 
Great Powers can keep formidable fleets in the condition 
which makes them effective. They have still, however, to 
organise themselves, and there will, we fancy, be a serious 
dispute between the Monarchists and the Republicans. 
People here generally fancy that this point is already settled, 
the Norwegian leaders having from the first agreed to 
accept a Prince of the house of Bernadotte; but we 
suspect that offer was put forward originally as a make- 
weight in the negotiations. It is evident trom his recent 
interview with a Member of the Rilksdag that King Oscar 
dislikes that arrangement exceedingly. He is wounded 
to the quick by what he thinks and calls his “ dethrone- 
nent,” and is not willing to see the affront to himself 
made more personal still by the election of one of his 
sons. The alternative candidature of Prince Charles 
of Denmark seems to be fading away, perhaps from 
fear of his English connections; and though Prince 
George of Greece and Crete is by origin a Dane, the 
Norwegians, when they have had time tor reflection, are 
not likely to elect a Prince whose record in Crete can hardly 
be described as successful. There are, it is true, plenty 
more Princes ; but though most of them wish for crowns, 
as adding to their dignity in Europe, the throne of Norway 
is not a very tempting one. ‘The people, who in 1821 
abolished titles of nobility, are essentially Republican 
peasants and traders ; they will leave the King very little 
power ; the Civil List will be small, and not paid without 
grudging ; and Norway will not have much influence on 
the politics of a world which has outgrown the armies and 
fleets Scandinavia can produce. There may, therefore, 
be difficulty in finding a Prince likely to be popular, 
or rich enough to be indifferent to allowances; and as 
the necessary negotiations will wound their pride, the 





Norwegians are very likely to take fire and declare that 
in their circumstances a crown is a superfluous, though 
possibly ornamental, addition to their administrative 
organisation. Their social system, they will say—and 
their most popular poet, Bjérnson, will sing—is essentially 
Republican, and why should not their political system ba 
Republican too? If they want a Person to lead them, or 
to act as standard, they can find one among themselves 
just as well as the Americans; but in truth they want 
nothing of the kind, any more than the Swiss do, who 
very often experience a difficulty in remembering who their 
President is. Like most peasant communities, they are 
free from apprehension of the “ Red Spectre,” and they 
have long been accustomed to be led by Ministers accept- 
able to the Storthing. 


It is, we fancy, generally assumed here that the Courts 
of Europe will press the Norwegians to elect a King; but 
we do not know why they should. Those Courts, no 
doubt, value the “ Monarchical principle,” and are rather 
indignant that one great State should grow so exceptionally 
prosperous and powerful without a Monarchy or a graded 
social hierarchy owing its prominence to the favour 
of the Crown; but the experience of the Balkans has 
taught them that in little States the adoption of Monarchy 
is not very strengthening to the Monarchical principle. 
Few of the Sovereign Princes there have succeeded ; they 
are not particularly dignified even when they belong to 
what Nicholas I. termed “the family of Europe”; and 
they are overthrown with an ease which the Courts find 
distressing. Switzerland does not give half as much 
trouble as Servia or Bulgaria. Norway, if let alone, as a 
quiet and contented little Republic will be almost for- 
gotten by diplomatists, and will be far less ready than her 
Princes would be to make herself more important by 
alliances. Great Britain has no manner of objection to 
Republics; France will be pleased by what will seem the 
influence of her example; Russia will think Norway the 
weaker for her Republican organisation; and Germany. 
will remember that her interest is in the Baltic, with 
which Christiania cannot interfere, though Stockholm 
might. The Great Powers will not, we think, squeeze 
Norway; and Sweden, with her essentially aristocratic 
feeling, will have little fear of the influence of her 
example. If the Norwegians choose they can, we imagine, 
make of themselves a Republic without much dread of 
being attacked, or of a refusal to recognise them as an 
independent, and, so to speak, legal, Power. 

Whether the Norwegians will choose we have, of course, 
no means of deciding. If the question were left to their 
leaders alone, we should think that the habitudes of ninety 
years would prevail, and that the persons who have been, 
or hope to be, Ministers would prefer a chief officer whose 
influence, as distinct from their own, would necessarily be 
limited. But it is improbable that a question so vital 
will be settled without a previous Referendum, and the 
inner thought of a nation when consulted on a great 
question is not always identical with that of its leaders. 
The Norwegian peasants may think a throne a highly 


‘dignified institution if they have it all to themselves, or 


may even believe that their foreign affairs, which with 
them mean affairs of trade, will be safer in the hands of.a 
King than in those of any Ministers. They are a little 
afraid, we must not forget, of Sweden, and quite aware 
that to one at least of the Great Powers part of their 
territory is an object of desire. On the other hand; 
they are by instinct and by social organisation what we 
may call natural Republicans. We must await their 
decision, which in either case will be welcomed in Great 
Britain as that of a free people who have displayed in 
difficult circumstances much courage and great self-control. 
Their rivals have displayed the same qualities; but one has 
always thought of Sweden as a country which has pro- 
duced statesmen, a class of persons whom the exigencies 
of Norway have hitherto not demanded. One can hardly 
imagine a Norwegian Oxenstierna. 





THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


fF VHE news from South Africa in regard to the lawless 

conduct of the Chinese increases in gravity. During 
the past week, indeed, the newspapers have been full of 
accounts of wandering bands of Chinamen, whose robberies 
and murders have created something like a reign of terror 
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in the lonely farmhouses on the veld. Such outrages, 
however, do not exhaust the tale of misdoing. There have 
been several instances of attacks by Chinamen on white 
workmen in the mines. In one instance, for example, a 
beam is said to have been maliciously placed across a 
shaft, very nearly upsetting a cage full of white miners. 
Had the men in charge of the cage not perceived the 
danger, its occupants would have been precipitated down 
a shaft a thousand feet deep. Aguin, there have been 
eases of Chinamen refusing to work without compulsion, 
and of the police having to interfere before they would 
consent to go down the mines. We do not in a matter so 
serious desire to lay too much stress upon reports which 
may prove exaggerated or are possibly exceptional, and 
we are quite prepared to believe that the accounts are to 
some extent tinged with sensationalism. We must not 
forget, however, that most of the news that reaches us 
comes through the Transvaal newspapers, and that these are 
notoriously under the influence of the mining interest, and 
so naturally inclined rather to belittle than to make too 
much of Chinese outrages. We hold, therefore, that even 
if deduction is made for sensationalism and exaggera- 
tion, it must be admitted that a very serious state of 
things prevails in the Transvaal, and that there is good 
ground for asserting that the experiment of employing 
Chinese labour has broken down from the point of view 
of law and order as completely as we believe it has from 
the economic standpoint. Experience shows that it is not 
economical to employ Chinese under the only conditions in 
which the public opinion of the Colony will allow them 
to be used,—that is, under semi-servile conditions. Ex- 
rience also shows that the introduction of the Chinese 
bourers under these conditions is imperilling law and 
order, and exposing the population in the thinly inhabited 
districts to risks of a very terrible kind, and risks from 
which no police precautions can wholly protect them. 

The repeated outbreaks of violence and lawlessness 
among the Chinese indicate that there must be something 
very wrong in the conditions under which they work, for 
at home and in other parts of the world the coolies do not 
act as they have been acting in the Transvaal. It is a 
libel on the Chinaman to speak as if he were always an ill- 
conducted person, and as if he could never be expected to 
behave otherwise than as a savage. In Hong-kong, in 
Singapore, and indeed throughout the Malay Peninsula, 
the Chinaman does not take to looting and murder as he 
has taken to them in the Transvaal. What is the complete 
explanation of this fact it is difficult to say. It is possible 
that, owing to the Chinaman’s known dislike to forfeiting 
his freedom of action, the men recruited for the mines 
were wastrels and semi-criminals whom the Chinese local 
authorities were only too glad to get rid of, and who were 
half forced to indenture themselves. Again, it is possible 
that the treatment which the Chinamen have received in 
the Transvaal, partly from their employers, and _ partly 
from the whites, who to a great extent treat them with 
dislike and contempt, has demoralised them, and turned 
men who if better treated would have behaved properly 
enough into looters and murderous “hooligans.” The 
Chinaman has to endure a bad Government at home, but 
he is a man with a strong sense of justice and a great 
deal of pride of race; and if he believes himself to have 
been brought to the Transvaal and set to work under 
conditions which were not properly explained to hin—i.e., 
under false pretences—it is quite conceivable that he is 
filled with a sense of injustice which makes him ready 
first to desert, and when he has deserted to act with 
complete lawlessness in order to obtain food. Either of 
these explanations would of itself account for what has 
happened; but it is quite possible that both are true in part. 
The majority of the coolies are probably drawn from a bad 
class, and when their native lawlessness is increased by the 
kind of treatment which it is necessary to apply to them 
in order to carry out the conditions under which they are 
alone permitted to labour, a large proportion of them are 
soon turned into fierce outlaws. 

In any case, and be the explanation of the lawlessness 
that has taken place what it may, it seems to us that the 
experiment must, as we have said, be considered a failure. 
The essential thing now is to send back the Chinamen 
as soon as possible, and to make an honest attempt 
to employ white labour as the necessary supplement to 
the Kaffir labour on which hitherto the industry has 


been based. We are, of course, aware that this state. 
ment will cause us to be deluged with letters from those 
interested in South African mines declaring that the use 
of white labour is impossible, and that the mines cannot 
be made to pay if it is employed to supplement that of 
the blacks. ‘To these conventional assertions our alswer 
is that the experiment has never been fairly tried, and 
that the reason it has not been tried is not the one given— 
namely, that it would be economically impossible—but 
that the mineowners cannot bear the thought of increasing 
the white labouring population, which they fancy would 
be much more difficult to manage than a yellow population 
and, worst of all, would demand to be entrusted with r 
vote, and so with a share in the laying down of the 
conditions under which the mines should be worked 
and taxed. ‘The mineowners, indeed, before they found 
that the expression of such an attitude was too un. 
popular in England, frankly and honestly admitted 
that they did not want Labour Unions on the veld, or 
a body of “ mean” whites, who would prove a disturbing 
element, socially and politically. But though the mine. 
owners had these personal reasons for objecting to white 
labour, our statesmen had every reason to encourage it, 
and had they done their duty, would have insisted on the 
experiment being made, as it would—nay, must—have 
been made had they refused to yield to the demand for 
indentured Chinese labour under semi-servile conditions, 
The object of our statesmen after the war should clearly 
have been to pack the Transvaal with Englishmen to act 
as a counterbalance to the Boer population. South Africa 
will never be absolutely secured to the British Empire 
until the proportion of Boers to the total white population 
is reduced. An increased use of white labour in the 
mines gave a splendid opportunity for such reduction, and 
if the Home Government had had any prescience, or any 
true sense of their duty to the Empire, it would not havo 
been neglected. 

Unfortunately, that duty was neglected, and, as so often 
happens in such cases, the neglect brought other evils in 
its train besides the omission to carry out an important 
stroke of policy. By introducing some forty thousand 
Chinamen whose antecedents or treatment, whichever it 
is, render them lawless and dangerous, we have produced 
a sense of unrest throughout South Africa, and we have 
done it at a moment when there were speciai reasons for 
encouraging repose rather than disquiet. The demoralisa- 
tion and disorganisation among the black population caused 
by the war, by the successes scored by the Hereros in 
their struggle against the Germans, and by the unrest in 
Basutoland owing to the death of the Paramount Chief 
have all tended to make the natives restless and difficult 
to manage, and we may be sure that the spectacle of 
Chinese bands roaming the country and killing white 
men and looting their farms has not tended to improve 
these unsatisfactory conditions. We are not alarmists, and 
trust and believe that the symptoms of native disaffection 
on which the Daily Mail dwells at length in a telegram in 
Thursday’s issue will die away; but it is always possible 
that they may not, and that we may be faced with native 
troubles. If we consider how much, in that event, the 
problem will be complicated by having to guard some 
forty thousand lawless Chinamen interned, but by no 
means successfully interned, on the Rand, we shall 
realise without difficulty that the causes for anxiety are 
by no means illusory. Trouble with the Basutos would 
probably mean trouble with the natives in the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal, and possibly also in Swaziland. 
To suppress that trouble we should have to employ the 
constabulary, which now finds itself hard pushed to keep 
the Chinese from deserting and committing outrages.—We 
are not going into hypothetical cases of disaster, but 
any one may think out for himself how serious would be 
the state of affairs if in addition to native troubles we 
had anything approaching a rising of the Chinamen on 
the Rand. Such events would prove far more serious 
than the Matabele War, serious though that was.—No 
doubt the probabilities are all in favour/of things going 
well, and of the clouds now visible on the horizon 
dispersing. But though this is the probability—nay, the 
overwhelming probability—we hold that the risks are too 
great to be run, and the interests involved too important 
to be imperilled. 








It is not for us, perhaps, to give advice to the owners 
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FF gold-mining shares, but if they will think out, and 


ise fully, the perils involved to their property by 

oa ox qemieek a0 the employment of the Chiness 
under conditions which clearly make for lawlessness, we 
do not believe that they will continue to view the pro- 
longation of that experiment with anything but strong 
disfavour. The employment of a larger proportion of 
«bite labour on the Rand would prove the best possible 
insurance for their property, and would make for its 
rmanence and stability, even if it diminished the 
rofits by, say, a quarter per cent. The employment 
of Chinese labour, and the diminution of the propor- 
tion of white labour, even if it were prima facie economi- 
cally sound, which we are convinced it is not, is bad 
pusiness, for instead of providing an insurance, it adds a 
risk, and a very considerable one. In other words, if the 
shareholders were wise, they would say to their managing 
directors without delay :—‘‘ You must use as much white 
labour, and not as little, as you can, even if it is trouble- 
some and disagreeable to you to do so, for white labour 
acts as an insurance to our property. It is idle for you 
to tell us that white labour cannot be controlled. Mine 
managers get on with white labour, and pay dividends 
with it, in every other part of the world, and there is no 
yeason why you should not do the same. It will cost you 
a little more trouble, no doubt, to deal with men who 
cannot be ordered about like slaves; but with the 
effort required will come an alertness and an efficiency 
which will improve the industry from every point 
of view, and so in the end increase, not decrease, our 


profits.” 





THE HUNGARIAN QUARREL. 


W= have always been a little reluctant to admit the 
possibility of a break up of the Austrian Empire. 
It is so necessary to the peace of Europe, it has survived 
so many dangers, and its rulers have displayed such extra- 
ordinary self-control in accepting accomplished facts. 
No Sovereign ever had more reason for bitterness than 
the present Emperor Francis Joseph when Bismarck and 
his master expelled him from his historic position in 
Germany. Yet within ten years he had accepted a strict 
Treaty of Alliance with the Power which had expelled him 
and had taken his place, and for twenty-five years the 
provisions of that ‘Treaty have been faithfully maintained. 
Fortune, too, has been on the side of the house of 
Hapsburg, which, though almost always defeated in battle, 
and stripped successively through a hundred years of some 
of its greatest possessions—for, remember, it has lost 
the Low Countries and nearly all Northern Italy as well 
as Silesia—still rules over a mighty Empire. It has 
within living memory twice been saved as it were in the 
very teeth of fate. It is hardly possible to imagine 
anything more unaccountable than the march of the 
Russian army in 1848 to defend Austrian dominance in 
Hungary; and after the hideous defeat of Koniggriitz 
the King of victorious Prussia determined to deprive his 
opponents of Bohemia, and only abandoned his inten- 
tion when Bismarck threatened to resign. And yet 
after all its losses, and humiliations, and exhibitions of 
incapacity, the great house of Hapsburg governs wider 
territories, is obeyed by a larger army, and collects a far 
greater revenue than any of its ancestors ever possessed. 
Nevertheless, we must admit that its chance of receiving 
fatal injury has at last become a serious one. ‘The aged 
Emperor, though a terrible experience has changed 
him from a tyrant into a great and tolerant diplomatist, 
has been tormented by continuous opposition, until 
at a crucial moment he has lost some of his self- 
control. Nothing less like his usual bearing as supreme 
referee within his eighteen States can be conceived than 
his reception on the 23rd inst. of the five chiefs of the 
Hungarian “ Coalition,” through which alone he could 
ope to maintain the present dual government of his 
Empire. After rejecting Count Fejervary’s proposal to 

overwhelm the opposition in Hungary by proclaiming 

universal suffrage, the Emperor summoned the five states- 
men of the “Coalition,” each of whom has a following 
of Members and electors behind him, to a final con- 

sultation at Vienna; and of course they expected a 

long conference, and some form of compromise between 

conditions acceptable to the Throne and those on 





which they had set their hearts. Instead of this, the 
Emperor allowed them an audience of five minutes, 
and occupied that limited time—not a third of what 
he would have given to any ordinary petitioner—in 
reading an ultimatum of five clauses, in which the 
demands of the Hungarian people were peremptorily 
rejected. His Majesty ended by directing his visitors 
to confer with the Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Goluchowski, who has no legal position in Hungary, and 
who is regarded by Hungarians as more or less an 
opponent of their claims. This last blunder was probably 
accidental, the Emperor forgetting for a moment that he 
was not dealing with Austrian subjects, and was imme- 
diately corrected by the substitution of the Court Marshal, 
who happens to be a Hungarian. But the blunder is 
precisely of the kind which one would not have expected 
of a Sovereign with so great a reputation for diplo- 
matic skill. The Emperor’s brusquerie, moreover, was 
evidently intentional, for after discussing the ulti- 
matum with the Court Marshal, that official, who had 
promised to report to the Emperor, kept the five 
statesmen waiting for hours after the time he had 
himself fixed for the reply. The proud Hungarians 
returned to Budapest, thus breaking off the links of 
negotiation, and their followers, on hearing the result 
and the manner of the interviews, enthusiastically 
applauded their conduct. The whole people of Hungary, 
with the exception of the Socialists, appear to have joined 
the party of Independence, or, as we should probably call 
it, the party of Home-rule; and for the first time the 
conduct of the Sovereign himself is openly condemned. 
The people—though this will be only the result of their 
first anger—seem inclined to imitate the example of 
Norway, which it was known had made a deep impression 
on their minds, and had excited in the Emperor a profound 
contempt for the “ weakness ” of King Oscar; and there 
are whispers even of “revolt.” 

There will be no immediate revolt unless the Emperor 
resorts to force. With his experience of 1848, however, he 
will probably be daunted by the apparent unanimity of his 
Magyar subjects ; and he has always the great card in his 
hand of an appeal to universal suffrage. It is very diffi- 
cult for the Magyars, who are only a dominant caste in 
Hungary, though doubtless a powerful one, to refuse to 
make an appeal which in our day has come to be regarded 
as a sort of appeal to heaven; and if a Referendum is 
sanctioned, its result, to say the least, is matter of some 
doubt. The five races who make up the majority in 
Hungary—Slavs, Serbs, Roumanians, Germans, and Croats 
—may decide, for the sake of social and political equality, 
to stand by their Emperor, who, it must be remembered, 
is no longer in their eyes the tyrant of 1848. It is quite 
possible, however, that fidelity to the ancient Constitution, 
and the charm of the idea of independence, which has 
weighed so heavily with the Norwegians, may induce the 
whole people to declare a Republic, and face the relics 
of the Monarchy in the field. Forty-nine per cent. or 
more of the population, it must be remembered, dread 
and detest the Ultramontane influences which dominate 
the Austrian aristocracy, which have, it is believed, 
captured the next heir to the Crown, and which may in 
his old age have grievous weight with the Emperor 
himself. ‘The Austrians, too, think themselves far 
stronger than Hungary, and have of late been greatly 
irritated by the predominance of the statesmen of Buda- 
pest in the councils of the Empire. A resort to force 
is therefore not impossible, and would undoubtedly 
be met by a desperate insurrection, in which many 
Hungarian regiments might join, and in which, at all 
events, every insurgent would be a trained man. 

The momentary paralysis of Russia has greatly relieved 
the Hungarian leaders, while their followers have been 
greatly excited by the success of the Norwegians in 
forcing upon their Sovereign a peaceful dissolution of 
the Union with Sweden. Austria possibly is stronger 
than Hungary; but the civil war would paralyse the 
Empire, and encourage most formidable intrigues from 
the outside. All Eastern Europe would at once be in 
flames, and would offer splendid prizes to any neigh- 
bouring and solid military Power. We can hardly 
imagine a condition of affairs more dangerous to the 
well-being of Europe, and we doubt whether, when 
the facts are fully understood, the people of Great 
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Britain will manifest for the second time their tradi- 
tional friendship. for the Hungarian seceders. Even 
if they interpret their Constitution aright, which is 
more than doubtful, for it leaves executive power almost 
completely to the King, they have not, as in 1848, any 
direct oppression to plead, and they can hardly ask 
for greater power within the common Empire than they 
already possess. Something, too, is due to Europe, which 
will lose the best guarantee of peace, will be deprived 
of the strongest restraining influence over Turkey, and 
perhaps will be compelled to witness the rise of many 
comparatively small States, whose difficulty in federating 
themselves under any other House than the one to which 
historically they owe obedience may prove insuperable. 
We see nothing but misery for Europe to arise from the 
shattering of the Austrian Empire, if indeed in an evil hour 
we are approaching to that catastrophe, which ever since 
1870 has haunted the imagination and deflected the 
policy of the greatest statesmen and diplomatists. Even 
Bismarck refrained from breaking up the Austrian 
Empire when he had once compelled it to submit to 
expulsion from Germany, holding its alliance more valu- 
able even for Prussia than the conquest of any additional, 
and possibly refractory, province. 





WEST HAM LIGHTS ON THE UNEMPLOYED 
QUESTION. 


“CY YMPATHETIC consideration” is bespoken by Mr. 

Hugh Legge and Mr. Charles Alington, of the 
Trinity College, Oxford, Mission at Stratford, for the 
policy at present being pursued by the leaders of the un- 
employed in West Ham; and, for our part, we are not at 
all inclined to join with those who practically refuse this 
request. We do not understand that it is denied by un- 
favourable critics of the letter from those clergymen 
which was published in the Times of Saturday last that 
the West Ham unemployed are carefully refraining from 
disorderly, menacing, or in any way lawless conduct; or 
that they are declining to make any sensational appeals 
for charity; or that they have accepted the offer of the 
Central Committee of the Charity Organisation Society to 
investigate the cases entered in their registers (as Mr. 
Legge, himself a member of the Charity Organisation 
Society Committee, and Mr. Alington bear testimony, in a 
thoroughly businesslike fashion) to the number of some 
four to five thousand. So far, it must be admitted that 
those who are leading the unemployed, in a district which 
has notoriously suffered from the demoralisation due to 
ill-considered distribution of charity and poor relief, 
are succeeding to a very creditable degree in cultivating in 
them habits of self-restraint, and are affording a very 
strong presumption that at least a large proportion of 
the claimants are, as a matter of fact, desirous of, 
but unable to find, honest work. But these evidences 
of a wholesome exercise of influences are, it seems, 
in the opinion of some observers, more than outweighed 
by the fact that the unemployed of West Ham are 
aiming at discrediting the Poor Law as at present ad- 
ministered, by proving that it is inadequate to meet the 
existing state of affairs, and so at pressing forward the 
adoption of the farm colony principle. The method by 
which the discrediting is to be effected is one which, 
prima facie, should commend itself, at any rate within 
limits, to those who are attached to the “strict” prin- 
ciples of the Poor Law, for the advice given by the 
leaders to the West Ham unemployed is to refrain from 
looking upon outdoor relief as a remedy, and to insist 
upon entering “the House.” In other words, they are 
to identify themselves with that which has been the 
much, and in our opinion the rightly, lauded practice of 
a few most orthodox Boards of Guardians. Their sin 
is that they propose to take this course with a view to 
proving that workhouse accommodation is totally in- 
udequate, and so practically compelling the Guardians 
to provide them with work, and them and their families 
with accommodation, elsewhere. 

No one has a higher opinion than we have of the 
social and economic benefits produced by a firm, while 
humane, administration of the Poor Law Act of 1834 
under the conditions which have prevailed in England 


was not an excerpt introduced into the laws of England 
from some code of divine inspiration. It ig o 
to criticism and investigation, and at this moment the 
Government are on the point of setting up a Royal 
Commission to inquire into its adaptation or its adante. 
bility to needs which have changed very considerab] 
within the course of two generations. That being g0 
it cannot be seriously maintained that there is anythin ' 
sacrilegious, or even necessarily reckless, either in the 
belief that the law is inadequate to meet all forms of 
exceptional pressure, or in an organised endeavour to 
prove such inadequacy experimentally. It is arguable 
indeed, that, if such inadequacy exists, the public interest 
will be best served by its being clearly demonstrated at a 
season when the whole subject is under investigation. Of 
course it remains to be established, in West Ham or else. 
where, that the number of persons who genuinely, but 
vainly, seek employment, and who, if destitute, are entitled 
to Poor Law relief, is liable to be so large as to make the 
local workhouse accommodation altogether insufficient, 
But if in certain districts the fact is so, and the only 
other available resource, in accordance with the Poor Law 
as hitherto understood, is the wholesale distribution of 
outdoor relief, it is better that we should all know it. 
Such knowledge would furnish some basis and stimulus 
for other action, whether through fresh and enlarged 
readings of the existing Poor Law, or through the utiliga- 
tion—supposing it capable of effective utilisation—of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of last Session. ‘The leaders 
of the West Ham unemployed appear to have both these 
objects in view. They have applied to the Guardians “to 
exercise their powers under 1 and 2 William IV., cap. 42, of 
acquiring land, employing labour, and paying reasonable 
wages.” There seems to be no reason to suppose that the 
Act in question is not still in force. On the contrary, the 
powers, such as they are, which it contains appear to be 
continued under a clause (21) of the principal Act of 
1834 to the authorities designated in that measure; and 
according to a Guardian of experience from whom a letter 
appears in the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday, the Local 
Government Board have in past years occasionally sug- 
gested to Boards of Guardians the wisdom of using those 
powers. Dut though in spirit the Act of 1831 is an 
enlarging, it is, in view of any such need as that which is 
supposed to exist at West Ham, a somewhat narrowly 
restricted measure. It sets forth that whereas an Act of 
the fifty-ninth year of George III. had empowered Poor 
Law authorities of any parish to “ provide land for the 
employment of the poor to an extent not exceeding twenty 
acres,” and such limitation had been “ found inconvenient 
in many parishes,” it should be lawful for the authorities 
to hire or take on lease for the like purpose “any 
suitable portion or portions of land within or near 
to such parish, to an extent not exceeding fifty acres.” 
The principle of a parish or Union farm may thus be said 
to be recognised in the law as it stands; but it seems at 
least very uncertain whether such terms as those above 
quoted would allow of any action by the authorities of 
densely populated Metropolitan Unions on a scale equal to 
the need alleged to exist in their midst. It will be, of 
course, for the Local Government Board to determine, as 
it has expressed itself ready to do, whether any scheme 
for a farm colony to be established in connection with any 
Union, such as West Ham, and paid for out of thi rates, 
is possible under the existing law, interpreted with what- 
ever elasticity. For our own part, we should be glad to 
see experiments tried in that direction, either by Guardians, 
or if, as may well prove to be the case, it should appear 
that the rates are not applicable for such a purpose, by 
means of voluntary contributions, raised and administered 
by the Central Committee to be set up for the Metropolis 
under the Unemployed Act of last Session, for the working 
of which the Local Government Board has recently issued 
the necessary Orders. 
Of course, any such experiments ought to be conducted 
with very great care. Even should it be proved by the 
policy of the leaders of the West Ham unemployed, or 
otherwise, that there is a considerable permanent excess 
in the supply of really employable persons over the 
demand in extensive quarters of London, it would not at 
all necessarily follow that the creation of farm colonies in 
this country on a great scale would be the best means, 





generally through much the greater part of the period 
since its enactment. But, after all, that great measure 





socially and economically, of absorbing that excess. It is 
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robable that in a substantial proportion of cases assisted 
and supervised emigration would prove more satisfactory. 
There are doubtless large numbers of fairly respectable 

rsons now, or soon likely to become, unemployed in 
aves who would never in any circumstances develop 
the aptitudes requisite for successful agricultural work ; 
and even of those who are not marked by this inherent 
incapacity there are many who, if within reach of London, 
would sooner or later be almost certain to be drawn back 
by its once-tasted attractions, the memory of which would 
overbear that of the hardships of a period of unemploy- 
ment. Farm colonies manned by workmen such as these 
would be a costly failure from every point of view. But 
if, on the other hand, it is true that, as Mr. Legge and 
Mr. Alington seem to believe, the leaders of the unem- 
ployed at West Ham have succeeded, not only in infusing 
into them a vague desire to go “ back to the land,” but in 
prevailing upon them to forego comparatively easy methods 
of obtaining relief from present hardships in order to 
romote action by the local authorities facilitating such a 
yeturn, then their case is worthy of special consideration. 
Primé facie, and until the contrary is proved, the readi- 
ness of a working man to sacrifice alleviations of the 
present lot of himself and his family in order to get 
back to a kind of life with which he is more or less 
acquainted affords a presumption that his wish is 
genuine, and that he has the firmness of character 
which would enable him to do well if that wish were 
gratified under fairly favourable conditions. Granted 
that in a substantial number of cases this experiment 
were successfully made, the country would unquestionably 
gain more than from the emigration, even under the best 
auspices, of a corresponding number of families. Not 
only would the economic and social balances be locally 
adjusted, but the object-lesson of the successful movement 
of an appreciable number of men back to the land would 
tend very sensibly to check the influx into the towns. 
Therefore, on the whole, we hope that the claims and the 
aims of the West Hum unemployed will be very carefully 
and sympathetically investigated, and that if—though 
only if—they are proved to bear out the construction 
placed upon them by their friends and neighbours of the 
Trinity College, Oxford, Mission, it may be found possible 
to give them some reasonable satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
though it is our duty, nationally and locally, to be pre- 
pared for a continuance of scarcity of employment, the 
greatly improved condition and outlook of the iron trade, 
referred to at the meetings of the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Sheffield, suggest the possibility of an carly and ex- 
tensive amelioration. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S MAXIMS. 

“TFXHE conduct of men depends upon their temperament, 

not upon a bunch of musty maxims,” said Disraeli. 
Ile was, however, a maker of maxims, a great dealer in 
“short summaries of important truths,” even if he had 
no belief in their didactic efficacy. A “bunch” of them 
has just been collected anonymously, and published in the 
“Belles-Lettres Series’? (London: Arthur L. Humphreys, 
6s. net). They are well chosen, but the reader is not told 
where the maxims come from,—a serious omission. Most 
of them are, as a matter of fact, culled from Disraeli’s 
novels. Some belong to the author's own digressions, some 
are taken straight out of the mouths of his characters. 
Many belong to Sidonia, who may be regarded as a mixture 
of Disraeli and the head of the house of Rothschild in 
the “forties.” Indeed, if we are to appreciate these 
maxims to the full, it is necessary to know something of 
the character of Sidonia,—portrait or not. Take the follow- 
ing :—“ What we call the heart is a nervous sensation, like 
shyness, which gradually disappears in society. It is fervent 
in the nursery, strong in the domestic circle, tumultuous at 
school. The affections are the children of ignorance; when 
the horizon of our experience expands, and models multiply, 
love and admiration imperceptibly vanish.” Read by itself, 
this is merely an isolated piece of cynicism of no particular 
merit; read in connection with Disraeli’s introduction of 
Sidonia to his readers, it reveals a consistent view of life. 
. In his organisation there was a deficiency. He was a man 
without affections, though it would be harsh to say he had 
no heart, for he was susceptible of great emotions, but not for 


individuals,” 





Is it possible for a man to be capable of abstract who is 
incapable of individual emotion? We should say that it was 
quite possible for a Jew. All through Jewish literature it 
is difficult to discern between racial and individual feeling. 
This curious impersonality is the keynote of the collection 
before us. The philosophy to be obtained from the maxims 
as a whole is cheerful, though realistic; the advice given is 
sound when the writer is concerned with serious matters, and 
cynical when he is dealing with social success. ‘“ Existence is 
a pleasure,” we read, “and the greatest”; but “there is always 
something to worry you. It comes as regularly as sunrise.” 
You may “rest assured you must go through every trial that 
is peculiar to men of your organisation.” It is taken for 
granted that every man is ambitious. “ Everyone loves 
power, even if they do not know what to do with it.” 
Not many men, of course, become famous. “ Very few people 
reach posterity. Posterity is a most limited assembly.” A 
modicum of success, however, depends, we are given to 
understand, very largely upon a man’s self, though, “asa 
general rule, nobody has money who ought to have it.” Here 
are some items of counsel. “ Next to knowing when to seize 
an opportunity the most important thing in life is to know 
when to forego an advantage.” This is excellent advice, 
though even in argument not easy to take. The next is more 
cynical. “ Always have distinguished friends. Never have fools 
for friends, they are of no use.” Any social success, however 
unimportant, is enjoyable. “To be king of your company is 
a poor ambition—yet homage is homage, and smoke is 
smoke—whether it comes out of the chimney of a palace, or of 
a workhouse.” “To govern men,” we read, “ you must either 
excel them in their accomplishments or despise them.” Even 
with one or both of these qualifications it seems, however, 
that a certain amount of sympathy must be experienced or 
feigned. “To rule men we must be men; to prove that 
we are strong we must be weak; to prove that we are giants 
we must be dwarfs; even as the Eastern genie was hid 
in the charmed bottle. Our wisdom must be concealed 
under folly, and our constancy under caprice.” A great 
deal, he asserts, is to be learned from women. “Talk to 
women as much as you can. This is the best school. 
This is the way to gain fluency, because you need not 
care what you say, and had better not be sensible.” This 
maxim as it stands is not wholly flattering to the fair 
sex, and does not convey Disraeli’s attitude towards women 
quite accurately. He dwells continually upon the brains of 
his female characters, whether he intends tocharm or to repel 
the reader. His most perfect heroines owe as much to their 
wits as to their beauty. On the other hand, the lady who 
had “guanoed her mind with French novels” was, he admits, 
amusing company; and he never allows the brains of his 
heroines to be overshadowed by their prejudices, The descrip- 
tion of the Duchess of Bellamont, who lived among the 
Puritan aristocracy, and “shrank with a haughty terror from 
the fashionable world,” is a casein point. “She was a woman 
of fixed opinions and firm, compact prejudices. Brought up 
in an austere circle where on all matters irrevocable judgment 
had been passed, which enjoyed the advantages of knowing 
exactly what was true in dogma, what was just in conduct, 
and what correct in manner, she had early acquired the con- 
venient habit of decision, while her studious mind employed 
its considerable energies in mastering every writer who 
favoured those opinions which she had previously determined 
were the right ones.” 

The definition of religion which finds a place among these 
maxims is incontrovertible, a perfect example of one of those 
specious statements of fact which are not expressions of 
the truth. “Religion is civilisation, the highest; it is a 
reclamation of man from savageness by the Almighty.” We 
are reminded of Disraeli’s definition of the Church, to which 
the same criticism applies. ‘The Church is a sacred corpora- 
tion for the promulgation and maintenance in Europe of 
certain Asian principles which, although local in their birth, 
are of divine origin and of universal application.’ Disraeli’s 
greatest admirers could hardly call him a religious man. Yet 
religion had a strange attraction for him. He writes of the 
devout emotions of his heroes and heroines with at least as 
much zest as he writes of their wealth and luxury. To his 
mind, all good things came from Judea, and all that was 
Jewish was good. 

Turning from religion to law, we get some really fine 
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sayings full of sagacity. “The divine right of kings may 
have been a plea for feeble tyrants, but the divine right of 
government is the keystone of human progress, and without 
it government sinks into police, and a nation is degraded 
into a mob.” While we are thinking of “divine right” an 
exquisite piece of Royal flattery hidden under the guise 
of Monarchic philosophy is well worth quoting. “The first 
great duty of a monarch is to know how to bow skilfully. 
Nothing is more difficult ...... a royal bow may often quell 
a rebellion, and sometimes crush a conspiracy.’ Two more 
maxims we cannot forbear to quote, the one for. its curious 
sidelight on political history, the other for its obvious Parlia- 
mentary wisdom. “I have observed in our history that it is the 
characteristic of this country that it always retraces its steps. 
I believe the prosperity of England may be attributed to this 
cause, not that it has committed less blunders than other 
countries, but that the people are a people more sensible 
of their errors.” Here is the second :—“ No government can 
be long secure without a formidable opposition. It reduces 
their supporters to the tractable number which can be 
managed by the joint influences of fruition and of hope. It 
offers vengeance to the discontented, and distinction to the 
ambitious ; and employs the energies of aspiring spirits, who 
otherwise may prove traitors in a division, or assassins in a 
debate.” 

Too many brilliant extracts read at a sitting are like too 
many pictures looked at in an hour. The critic becomes 
inattentive and confused. We do not recommend any one 
to read this whole book through at once, though it is 
short; but we recommend those who have enjoyed Disraeli’s 
novels to pick it up now and then, and let it carry them 
back into early Victorian society—a society which it is 
the fashion among moralists to say was so much better 
than the society of to-day, and which certainly was very 
much smaller—a select gathering into which Disraeli 
admitted the public with such a highly gilded key. 
Whether it was really better or not will be a matter for 
historians. Disraeli loved it, but he did not believe in it- 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., to whose regret for the lost ideal of 
early Victorian days we alluded in our last issue, would 
do well to read the sixth chapter of the fifth book of 
“Coningsby,” wherein Disraeli summarises his view of smart 
society in the “forties” :—‘ Lucretia had passed her life in a 
refined but somewhat dissolute society, not, indeed, that a 
word that could call forth a maiden blush, conduct that 
could pain the purest feelings, could be heard or witnessed 
in those polished and luxurious circles. The most ex- 
quisite taste pervaded their atmosphere, and the uninitiated 
who found themselves in those perfumed circles and those 
golden saloons might believe from all that passed before 
them that their inhabitants were as pure, as orderly, 
and as irreproachable as their furniture. But among the 
habitual dwellers in these delicate halls there was a tacit 
understanding, a prevalent doctrine that required no formal 
exposition, no proofs, no illustration, no comment, and no 
gloss, and which was rather a traditional conviction than an 
imparted dogma, that the exoteric public were the victims of 
very vulgar prejudices which these enlightened personages 
wished neither to disturb nor to adopt.” As we read his 
maxims there rises a vision of the Semitic statesman of genius 
who found in these halls his recreation, disporting himself 
with his magic pen in his hand, and turning it at will into 
a censer, a rapier, or a lash. 





PUBLICITY AND MURDER. 

HENEVER two particular features are present in a 

case of crime, or supposed crime, the interest taken 

in it is certain to be enormous. The first is the reflection, 
“That might happen to me”; the second, a difficulty in dis- 
covering what actually did happen. The thought suddenly 
strikes home that life in a civilised country is after all not so 
safe as it seemed. All the amateur detectives chatter clues 
and theories, the evening newspapers double their headlines, 
and every poor little detail of the victim’s past life and habits 
is dragged into the glare. The papers this week have been 
full of excited speculation as to the actual facts of a railway 
“ mystery” quite as extraordinary as the Camp case of eight 
years ago. The railway officials are said to believe in the 
theory of suicide, but there are stronger reasons for supposing 





that it was not that. If it was murder, the point that emerges 
is the cloud of invisibility thrown round the criminal by the 
civilisation whose laws he has broken. 

The known facts are not very many. <A young woman 
employed as a bookkeeper in a dairy at 245 Lavender Hill 
near Clapham Junction, left the dairy at 7 p.m. last Sunday 
evening. Before going out she consulted an A.B.C. ad 
guide. She refused two offers of other girl friends to a 
pany her. A quarter of an hour latersheentered a confectioner’s 
shop, bought some chocolates, joked with the shopkeeper 
and said that she was going to Victoria. She was carrying 
her purse, wrapped up in a pocket-handkerchief, in her hand: 
there was no pocket in her dress. The purse was full of money, 
Nothing more, so far as is yet known, was seen of her until five 
minutes to eleven, when her body was found, horribly cut and 
disfigured, four hundred yards from the Merstham end of the 
Merstham Tunnel, on the London and Brighton line. There 
were marks on the sooty tunnel wall beginning eight feet from 
the ground—about the level of the head of a person standing in 
a railway carriage—and sloping down to where the remains 
were found, as if the body had been hurled from the carriage. 
door. The closest search failed to discover either the purse, 
the handkerchief, or a railway ticket. The poor woman's 
mouth was stuffed with the end of a gauze veil which she wag 
wearing; and at the inquest, not yet concluded, it was stated 
in doctor’s evidence that there were bruises, probably caused 
by the grip of fingers, on the wrists and arms; and abrasions 
inside and outside the mouth, which might have been made 
by a thumbnail or the ferule of a stick. A search of her 
boxes at Lavender Hill showed that she had taken all her 
money with her,—she had been paid her wages the day 
before; and among her papers was a postcard, dated from 
Brighton on August 8th, with the message: “As promised, 
Nice time here to-night. Hope you had good time also,” 
None of her friends could guess who the writer might be; 
but the young woman was described at the inquest as being a 
little reticent as to her private affairs. She sometimes went 
out with friends in the evening, sometimes alone; but she 
usually spent her spare time in her bedroom, writing, 
With all those facts stated in evidence, it is difficult to 
see how the theory of suicide can be built up. Apart 
from the utter lack of motive, take only one point. 
How is it possible to account for the absence of purse, 
handkerchief, and railway ticket? Or how did she mean 
to do away with herself? By jumping from a train? But 
in that case why should she go so far as neatly to Redhill, 
and how account for the gag and the bruises? The theory 
involves such a concatenation of unlikelihoods that it would 
probably only commend itself to a mind actually desiring to 
believe in it, rather than to select it from other theories as 
the best. What, then, is the alternative? It is not difficult 
to reconstruct at all events a possible story of the poor 
woman’s movements, After leaving the confectioners, shortly 
after seven, she did what she said she was going to do, and 
took a train to Victoria. Ifshe wished to go on from Victoria, 
she would find a train by which she could get to Brighton 
that night, leaving Victoria at 9.10. At Victoria, then, she 
would have an hour or more to wait; and since she would 
be likely to take the opportunity of getting some supper, it 
is possible that inquiries made at places of refreshment in or 
near the station may throw fresh light on the case. The 
question now occurs,—Did she go to Victoria to keep an 
appointment P It is at least a fair assumption that she did. 
Not very much notice has been taken of the evidence given 
to the effect that the girl spent her spare time in writing. 
To whom would she write? ‘To her relations, no doubt; but 
the posteard from Brighton shows that she had at least one 
other correspondent. She had no relations and, so far as is 
known, no acquaintances at Brighton; but the tunnel in 
which she met her death is on the Brighton line, and a young 
woman does not travel to Brighton late at night unless 
she means to meet some one or has a companion with her. 
If she had a companion, then he must have joined her at 
Victoria or at East Croydon. After East Croydon the train 
passes through the long Merstham Tunnel, and the possi- 
bilities are not difficult to imagine. The girl may have 
struggled to escape through the door, she may have 
accidentally fallen through, she may have been hurled 
through; but if it seems strange that it is so hard to discover 
what actually happened, bear in mind that it is quite probable 
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that the action was not deliberately planned. To some inquirers 
the first thing to do is to establish a motive. They forget 
that in the majority of cases of brutal assault there is no 
motive leading to reasoned-out crime; that the man who 
commits this kind of assault is the man who is swayed by 
sudden ferocious impulses, uncalculated accesses of greed, 
or fury, or animal desire. Long-thought-out systems of 
poisoning, and violent killing carefully planned, of course 
still occur, as in the recent cases of the Moat Farm and the 
Kensal Rise murders, but they are rare. The mind which is 
capable of deliberately planning the death of another person 
js precisely the mind which calculates most nicely the chances 
of escape, and which can only come to the conclusion that the 
chances are hideously small. No doubt the risk, even then, 
is taken, but such crimes, if once a motive can be established, 
are as often as not the more easy to bring home to the author, 
because the sequence of the plan is logical, and there is a 
yeason behind every act. But this Merstham crime, as likely 
as not, was unpremeditated, and just as it is precisely the 
unpremeditated crimes of the brutal homicide which civilisa- 
tion cannot prevent, so such crimes are often the most difficult 
totrace to their authors. The murderer, because he makes 
no plans, goes unwatched before the crime; he goes unsus- 
pected afterwards, for he alone of living creatures knows by 
what loathsome impulses he can be swayed. 

The case presents more than one queer aspect besides mere 

mystery. It is an astonishing example, first, of the furious 
glare of publicity in which all our lives, however obscure, are 
lived; and second, of the ease with which a brutal and bloody 
crime can be committed in spite of—indeed, almost because 
of—that very publicity. Here is a young woman living an 
ordinary, quiet, humdrum life as'a bookkeeper in a shop in a 
dull, unromantic part of London; perhaps hardly a hundred 
people in the world know her by sight. One evening she goes 
out fora walk. Late at night a mangled body is found in a 
tunnel twenty miles away. Nothing is found as a means of 
identification except the number 245, a washing-mark, on the 
linen. Yet within twenty-four hours of the discovery all the 
newspaper-reading public know that the mere washing-mark 
has led to her identification among the six million inhabitants 
of London; next day all the petty details of her unimportant 
life are on the news-sheets; we almost know more about the 
poor woman now that she is dead than any one knew 
about her when she was living. With that huge stream of 
light always waiting to be poured on the tiniest occurrences 
and accidents of a few hours of a single existence, how can 
crimes still he committed? Why does not the knowledge 
that all the lights of civilisation will be turned on, the 
moment the most obscure life has been violently taken, 
hold a man back even when his hand has_ been 
lifted? It does not, and if he could be supposed to 
calculate quietly, he might even decide that publicity was to 
be courted. The man is not at once suspected who does not 
try to slink away. The Camp case is perhaps already 
forgotten; but it proved that a lady might have her head 
smashed in by a pestle in a slow suburban train stopping 
every five minutes at crowded platforms, and the murderer 
step out of the carriage and never to this day be caught or so 
much as suspected. Even with every resource of civilisation 
at his disposal, what is, after all, the chance of the detective ? 
If the murderer can keep his head during the time it must 
take to get out of the shrieking tunnel, can keep from going 
mad with the fear that the body is coming back into the 
carriage, or has left behind what will catch him, what has he 
to fear but himself? He may be compelled to give himself 
up by impulses which he did not suspect existed; he may; 
which is the commonest and most despairing thought of all, find 
that he must talk about what he has done. But if he does 
not, he forms the hardest problem possible for his pursuers ; 
the only reassuring reflection being that it is beyond the wit 
of man to know for certain, from day to day, when he is being 
hunted, what he will be, or think, or do. 





UNCOMMON PETS. 
ART of the pleasure of keeping as pets animals not 
generally chosen for that purpose is the chance which 
it gives of getting on terms of acquaintance, and sometimes 
of friendship, with minds as yet untried. the calibre of 
Which is almost unknown. The ways of thought of a dog, or 





even of an otter or a tame snow-leopard, are by this time 
familiar enough. But there is a pleasant novelty in 
establishing close relations with the mind of a tame boa- 
constrictor which becomes a confidential friend, or watching 
the daily life of birds seldom kept under close observation, 
such as emus, or of some foreign rodents, of which the 
jerboa and prairie dog are examples. There is always a 
chance, though never a certainty, of discovering some curious 
mental quality in these less familiar beasts which is a reward 
for much trouble and anxiety in keeping them, or of observing 
habits and ways of life shown by them, if confined in a fairly 
natural environment, which have not been recorded before. 

A mine of information, suggestions, and stories about 
various animals owned by Mr. Richard Bell, of Castle O’er, 
in Dumfriesshire, will be found in his notes of his private 
menagerie, —“ My Strange Pets,and otherMemories of Country 
Life” (London: W. Blackwood and Sons), Had he cared 
to devote more time to the form of its presentation, this 
record would have been more attractive, for as it stands it is 
both disjointed and discursive. But many of the facts and 
experiences given are quite new; and incidentally it throws 
some light on the amusing relations between owners of private 
menageries in England and Scotland. Their common interests, 
odd exchanges, and very “casual” taking of risks for them- 
selves and their neighbours with “doubtful” specimens are 
set out with amazing frankness. Mr. Bell has so many stories 
that we may fairly quote some samples, while many of his 
observations of the native birds and mammals of England 
and Scotland suggest that, carefully as they have been studied, 
there is more to learn. 

Among his menagerie pets the most interesting seem to 
have been the emus, lemurs, large snakes, deer, foxes, and 
certain birds in the aviaries. The emus laid and hatched 
chicks regularly; and though the pair cost £20 in 1874, 
Mr. Bell sold thirty-one young ones at an average of from 
£8 to £10 a pair, and eleven years later sold the first pair 
for £18. In addition, the eggs not used for hatching were 
sold, so the emu farm was quite a good investment. The 
female had nothing to do but to lay the eggs. The cock 
bird, not the hen, passed into the curious physical state by 
which birds for a time are transformed into hatching automa- 
tons. But what an automaton! For sixty days it never 
touched food or water, though both were set near it. Yet 
after this long fast it at once took over the little birds 
when hatched, and looked after them most carefully as they 
grazed like goslings. This may not have been difficult; but 
it is surprising that it has the strength to lead them about. 
This long fast may be commended to students of the life of 
salmon in fresh water. 

The ring-tailed lemur, a common pet in India and 
Madagascar, was kept, not in the menagerie, but in the 
house, and was as charming as the “ Madagascar cat” usually 
is, though it died from an accident. Mr. Bell’s experiences in 
keeping the larger snakes, notably pythons and boas, are 
interesting, especially the notes on the wonderful quickness 
of the boa’s stroke. Describing an instance when a boa 
killed a rabbit, he says:—‘“It struck the rabbit with a 
motion as quick as the crack of a whip. This stroke, and 
the subsequent working round the body of the rabbit, were 
so rapidly performed that the eye could scarcely follow the 
movements.” 

A long extract from a letter written by Dr. Mann, an 
enthusiastic lover of snakes, shows that the larger kinds may 
have far more character and emotion than they are generally 
credited with :— 

“ My present boa,” he writes, “ always sleeps in my bed round 
my feet. Heis perfectly clean, lies still, and very seldom disturbs 
me; occasionally he crawls to my face to lick it. I frequently 
take a python to bed; but at present she is timid, and if she 
cannot find my feet, crawls out of the bed and curls herself on 
the floor...... I do not myself believe that any python or boa 
is savage. But they are dreadfully timid, especially from the ill- 
treatment they receive when first caught, and the misery and 
terror they endure on the voyage. There is another thing. They 
have no eyelids, and on being suddenly uncovered and dragged 
forth to the light, suffer from the glare very acutely. It is best, 
therefore, to hide their heads in your hand, or under your coat. 
Handle them often, and give them water, pressing their heads 
gently into it. I feed my boas frequently from my hand. But 
the last time I offered a python a guinea-pig the prey escaped, 
and the python took in the whole of my hand instead. He soon 


discovered his mistake, and was greatly distressed, rubbed his 
head against my hand, and seemed to fear some sort of punish- 
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‘ment. Since that time I have had great difficulty in persuading | will ever consent to arbitrate about things that vitally touch 


him to eat unless I nurse him or take him to bed, when he will 
lie the whole night with his head in my hand.” 


If sometimes new traits of character, such as these unsus- 
‘pected emotions and susceptibilities in the constrictor snakes, 
reward the keeper of a strange pet, it must be admitted 
that as a rule experience is right, and that creatures 
which have been failures in the past do not reward further 
experiment. 

Such, for instance, are alligators, wolves (for keeping which 

there is a craze just at present), male deer, and bears, which 
are stupid and always dangerous. There are several country 
houses where bears are now kept, while escaped wolves and 
jackals have done much mischief both in Northumberland 
and in Kent; and at no great distance of time a whole litter 
of young prairie wolves were sold to turn out as fow cubs in 
Essex! One Irish Peer kept a tame bear because it was his 
crest, and subsequently obtained another when he sold the 
first representative of the family “totem” to Mr. Bell. 
Another bear, a cub, was sent as a present from Canada to 
a stationmaster at Langholm. Not knowing what to do with 
it, he kindly let 7# go in a wood near. Nothing further was 
heard of it. But the story accounts for unwelcome visitations 
like that of the Allandale wolf. 
' Endless pleasure may be obtained from a well-constructed, 
carefully managed aviary, especially if the inmates are the 
brightly coloured small birds of the sub-tropical countries. 
They will need about one-third of a man’s time to manage and 
keep them clean and well; but the return in beauty, move- 
ment, and unfamiliar habits is great. Most aviaries are far 
too large and lofty for small birds, and large birds are unsatis- 
factory inmates as a rule, though not always. Birds are most 
sociable creatures, and the extent of their amiability is only 
fully seen in an aviary or flying cage. In the New York 
“Zoo,” for instance, the pelicans play with a small species of 
duck by picking them up in their pouches, “chucking” them 
into the air, and catching them again. But Mr. Bell’s aviary 
presented quite as pretty an evidence of mutual confidence 
among birds. <A pair of Java sparrows lived in «a compart- 
ment with a “ bleeding heart pigeon.” The latter fell in love 
with them, and at night always cuddled a sparrow under each 
wing. When seen by the light of a lantern, the pigeon seemed 
to be cuddling two babies, one under each wing, from which 
the cheerful countenances of the little sparrows looked with 
blinking eyes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

er ome 
ARBITRATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—I ventured to call attention in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 16th to your statement that “arbitration as a general 
principle is unattainable, for no nation will ever consent to 
arbitrate about things that vitally touchit.” In contradiction 
thereof I brought to your notice that four nations had 
recently agreed by Treaty to submit all differences to arbitra- 
tion. LIalso called your attention to the fact that all serious 
differences between Britain and America since 1812 had been 
peacefully settled by arbitration. ‘ Alabama,’ Venezuela, and 
Alaska, every one of these vitally touched both parties; two 
of them in default of peaceful settlement would probably have 
led to war. 

In your remarks in reply no reference whatever is made to 
these facts, which were the substance of my note. You 
mention that a proposed Treaty was once rejected by the 
Senate, and that the Tribunal that settled the Alaska question 
was not that of the Hague. It is difficult to see what 
bearing this has upon the facts I brought to your notice. 
I submit, in view of the facts stated, that your statement, 
“arbitration as a general principle is unattainable, for no 
nation will ever consent to arbitrate about things that vitally 
touch it,” is incorrect, and needs modification. In the past 
some nations have declined arbitration, and others may in the 
future; some nations have accepted it in the past, and others 
may in thefuture. The number of the latter increases as years 
pass. Since the Jay Treaty no less than five hundred and seven- 


it” seems to the writer to fly directly in the face of accom 
plished facts in the present and impairs the value of 0 ; 
prophecy for the future. ed 
Pardon my insistence. My excuse is that the position of 
the Spectator gives undue weight to even such positive, un. 
qualified, and, as we believe, incorrect statements as that 
regarding arbitration. We who see in its adoption the sure 
agency for banishing man-slaying war from the earth are ag 
sure of our prophecy that “nations will some day submit all 
differences” as the Spectator can possibly be of its depressing 
prophecy that “no nation will ever consent’ to arbitrate 
about things that vitally touch it.” We cannot but hope that 
the facts presented will upon careful consideration greatly 
modify the Spectator’s statement. It would seem altogether 
incongruous not to have it on the side of all efforts to abolish 
war, including the principle of arbitration of international 
disputes.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland, September 20th, 


[We are quite willing to admit that the sentence to which 
Mr. Carnegie objects was not as carefully worded as it 
might have been, though we are as convinced as ever of its 
substantial accuracy. However much the friends of peace 
may regret the fact, a fact it is. We note that this 
week the newly made Agreement between Sweden and 
Norway for referring their differences to arbitration 
specifically lays it down: “provided that such differences 
do not concern the independence, integvity, or vital interests 
of either country.” Yet this is an Agreement made 
between two nations who can hardly be described as 
foreign, and who might have been expected to agree to 
the submission of their differences to arbitration without any 
proviso or exception. Mr. Carnegie gives a list of matters 
where arbitration has been successful, and we can assure him 
that none can be more pleased than ourselves to see such proof 
of how much more reasonable the nations are becoming, and 
how useful an instrument is arbitration. To sum up :—though 
we contend that our original statement is true in substance, 
we admit it needs modification in form, and as the lawyers 
would say, “crave leave” to amend as follows: “Though 
arbitration is most useful in regulating international affairs 
and preventing wars, it is not, and cannot be, of universal 
application, for there are certain interests so vital that no 
nation can agree to submit them to the decision of an external 
Tribunal.” America could not submit the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine to arbitration.—Epb. Spectator] 





THE CONVERSION OF MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
(To tHe Epviron or THE ‘ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—In his letter as printed in your last week’s issue Sir 
Howard Vincent sings a paean over the Volunteer Review at 
Edinburgh, which, as he correctly expresses it, has given 
a “tangible reminder to the country of the numbers, the 
composition, the value of the Volunteer Force,” 


So far, all Volunteers will agree with him, The review itself, 
and the way in which it has been received by the country, 
have shown, as perhaps nothing else could have done, how 
essentially the Volunteer Force is bone of ths bone of us, 
and how it provides us with all the machinery for a national 
military system which will supply our needs without running 
counter to any of our prejudices. Sir Howard Vincent 
speaks no less in the name of all of us when he expresses 
his sense of the debt which the whole nation owes to King 
Edward VII. for having consented to hold the review. The 
utterances of his Majesty, who has had no opportunity of seeing 
any large masses of Volunteers since he came to the throne, were 
indeed as seasonable as they were remarkable. 

If the King had listened to the representations of his War 
Secretary, he may have been prepared to find at Edinburgh an 
immense proportion of “inefficient,” “ redundant,” and “ physically 
deficient” Volunteers, and must have looked for large quan- 
tities of that “anything on two legs” which, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has told us, is so eagerly welcomed into the Volunteer 
Force. What the King actually saw must in this case have 
been a surprise to him, and it is not beyond possibility that he 
made a certain significant comparison between the physique 
of the material paraded before him at Aldershot recently, 
and at this review of 38,383 Scottish Volunteers. In any 
case, his Majesty declared the review to have been “ splendid,” 
laid especial stress upon the “fine physique” and “numbers 
of the Volunteers, and definitely expressed the hope that the 
effect of the day would be to encourage recruiting. Follow- 





teen international questions have been so settled. Many of these 
were of vital importance. To assert, therefore, that “no nation 


ing on the Royal words of confident esteem, in no single 
organ of the public Press has anything appeared which does 
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rot view the encouragement and increase of the Volunteer 


Force as a sine qua non of any rational progress towards 
the satisfactory solution of our military problem. In spite of 
the Prime Minister and of Mr. Arnold-Forster, that is, the 
Volunteer Force has come to stay ; its future as an essential and 
integral part of our military forces is assured. 

But when Sir Howard Vincent goes on to assume the conver- 
sion of Mr. Arnold-Forster, and to praise the “common-sense ” of 
that Minister at the expense of his fortitude, I regret that I 
am quite unable to follow him. After a careful study of the 
speech which Mr. Arnold-Forster made on the evening of that 
review, I can find no ground at all for supposing that the War 
Secretary has changed his mind, or that he intends to abandon 
his proposals for the reduction of the Volunteers. One may 
admire the pluck with which, on the very evening of that red- 
Jetter day, he abated not one item of his unpopular programme, 
or one may stand amazed at his audacious and unbending 
obstinacy. But that he agreed with his Sovereign or with any 
of the gentlemen who were present at the dinner there is abso- 
lutely no sign. It is true that, with a certain want of humour, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster told his audience of his love for poetry and 
yomance. No doubt there is something poetic about those poor 
old mediaeval guns dragged about with such pathetic fidelity 
by the Volunteer Artillery. As to romance—we have sufficient 
testimony to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s predilection for that in all his 
recent speeches and letters. 

But in the rest of his speech the réle assumed was, to take a 
simile from the nursery, exactly that of the wicked step-mother. 
With singular courage, but glaring want of taste, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster made a convivial evening the occasion for lecturing the 
Volunteers. He seems, in fact, to have conceived it to be his 
duty, in his capacity as injusta noverca, to discount all the 
generous words of an indulgent and too gracious Monarch. To 
achieve victory he declared that the Volunteers “ wanted 
patriotism, they wanted courage, they wanted organisation 
[sic], they wanted physique, they wanted training, they wanted 
discipline, they wanted obedience to orders,” and he more than 
hinted that in saying “wanted” he meant “lacked.” Else 
what was his precise purpose in uttering such platitudes as 
that fighting men must be courageous and Volunteers patriotic, 
and in going on to say that he would not now discuss the 
question whether the Volunteers possessed those qualities or no, 
unless he meant to argue that they did not? At best only 
“thousands ”—not, it will be observed, the whole 38,000—possessed, 
not all these qualities, but “many of them.” The sting of the 
sentence surely lurked in the tail of it: ‘they wanted discipline, 
they wanted obedience to orders.” He was not thinking, surely, 
of “orders,” but of illegal circulars, for refusing to comply with 
which several Volunteers have been dismissed with ignominy 
from their regiments, and, despite his solemn promise to the 
contrary, made from his place in the House of Commons, have 
not yet received the redress to which they are on every ground 
entitled. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster appeared to think that the most gratifying 
aspect of the review was the example it gave “of what the Staff 
of the War Office could do,” and he went on to say that “not 
numbers nor superiority of armaments have achieved victory in 
Manchuria.” So, forsooth, he defended the obsolete cannon and 
the gospel of redundancy! He appealed to the officers of the 
Volunteers to aid him; aid him, that is, to redwee numbers, con- 
vert artillery into cyclists, and generally to lower the efficiency 
of all but 60,000 men! Yet the Lord Provost, who followed 
him, declared that his aim in instigating the review was to 
provide such a stimulus as would lead to a doubling of 
numbers, 

These views—the War Minister’s on the one hand, those of the 
King, the Lord Provost, the vast majority of the nation on the 
other—are surely poles apart. Therefore I much fear that in 
spite, or perhaps because, of a too easy belief in Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s “ conversion,” others besides Sir Howard Vincent will, 
when Parliament meets, be unpleasantly reminded of what Sir 
Howard at least did not forget last Session; namely, that, as he 
repeats in his letter, “the defence of the country and the 
welfare of the Volunteer Force are not party matters.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 
[We do not wonder at our correspondent’s indignation at 
the ineptitude of Mr. Arnold-Forster's language, but we feel 
sure that it was ineptitude, not malice, that prompted his 
words.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—“ We begin to see light on the Volunteer question,”—so 
begins the very interesting article on the Volunteers in your 
issue of September 23rd. Were the so-called Volunteer 
question one that could be dealt with by itself, and as an 
abstract matter, there is but little in the article in question 
which might not at first sight meet with the approval of all 
soldiers who have the interest of our land forces at heart. 
Unfortunately, however, in the humble opinion of your corre- 
spondent, the great: mistake which has been made in dealing with 
this matter by both Press and public is in attempting to treat 





it as “the Volunteer question.” There can be no Volunteer 
question, any more than there can be a Militia question or a 
Regulars question. The whole of these so-called questions are 
merely detached portions of one great military problem. Had it 
been possible to treat them independently and separately, as I 
suggest has been done in the article referred to—and less ably 
and with more partiality by Sir Howard Vincent in a letter 
in the same number of the Spectator—it is not likely that 
the Government or the Secretary of State for War should have 
desired to reduce the numbers of citizens who, in a real spirit of 
patriotism, or perhaps in some cases in a desire to pose as 
soldiers with the minimum of irksome training, have enrolled 
themselves as Volunteers. 

The whole problem must, however, be considered together 
apart from personal bias or predilection, apart from mere 
political expediency, but in the light of what is likely to 
tend to our future longevity as a Colonial Empire. There 
seem to be two fundamental considerations which govern 
the whole question in all its varied aspects and ramifica- 
tions: (a) the question of money; (b) the question of recruit. 
supply Whatever argument may be pursued, whatever section 
of our land forces may be under review, any question of reform 
or increase must, as surely as a well-flung boomerang, return to 
one of these two fundamental facts. The extent of recruit. 
supply is determined by many influences, but the question of pay 
is not one of the least powerful. The question of money is 
necessarily a most potent consideration with the taxpayer, and 
is therefore a very formidable lever in political strategy. The 
taxpayer has recently given unmistakable signs of restiveness 
at the financial weight of the military burden; therefore some 
measure of relief is, from a political point of view, expedient. 
How is this relief to be obtained ? 

The Regulars are the most expensive section of our land 
forces, but any considerable reduction in this direction will 
mean the overstraining of the military machine in performing 
the increasingly arduous duties of policing and guarding our 
huge Empire, and may place our continued national existence in 
very serious jeopardy. 

The Militia offers another possibility of reduction in expendi- 
ture, and as it largely draws its personnel from the same class as 
the Regular Army, and forms the half-way house between 
Volunteers and Regulars, there is much to be said for a consider- 
able reduction, if not the total extinction, of what, of the three 
branches, appears, superficially at any rate, to be the redundant 
partner, Directly, however, action in this direction is suggested 
local sentiment and political expediency cause a hurricane of 
protest; and the Press declares that the nation will not tolerate 
interference with the oldest-established and most constitutional 
force, though it is evident that the mere fact of the antiquity of 
the Militia’s charter may indicate that it has outlived the circum- 
stances which gave it birth and value. 

The remaining section to be dealt with is the Volunteer Force. 
It is true that it is the least costly. Still, the Volunteer Vote 
has risen in comparatively few years from £600,000 to over 
£1,200,000, and shows no sign of finality at this high figure, 
which is justified by no corresponding rise in personnel. 

The Norfolk Commission is often quoted in support of the 
Volunteers, and as many of the opinions expressed before that 
Commission were given by Volunteer officers, it is naturally so. 
If, however, it is to be quoted for the Volunteers, it is certainly 
of equal value on the other side, and there was an almost 
unanimous expression of the best military opinion that the 
Volunteers alone were not fit to cope with an invasion by good 
Continental troops within these islands. There is therefore some 
justification for the recent decision that it was better to have 
one hundred and eighty thousand good Volunteers than to pay 
for three hundred thousand men, a large proportion of whom 
were of more than doubtful military value. The Press, however, 
has risen in its might to support the one section of our forces 
which, from the large amount of voting power it exercises, can 
be held to possess political weight, and as your article puts it, 
“we would take from every man in the country such voluntary 
service as he was able to give,”—i.e., not only is the number not 
to be reduced, but the taxpayer is to be saddled with the expenso 
of possibly a miliion or more Volunteers with a minimum of com- 
pulsory military training (so as to make “ Volunteering” attrac- 
tive) and only a certain amount of marksmanship. 

These men are to be paid for, through possibly long years of 
peace. in order that perhaps a sixth (certainly this would prove a 
high estimate) of their number, with little or no real military 
knowledge, might offer their services to the Regular Army on 
active service abroad. If the choice of the arena were to be left 
to us, and we await invasion, I would say well and good. In 
defence of their own country the “quantity” might perhaps 
suffice, as you suggest, to make up for lack of military quality; but 
if the selection of the ring is left, as will certainly be the case, to 
our opponent, I venture to say that no officer of any military 
knowledge who has attended the recent manceuvres of the German 
Army would consider such a contingency with anything but the 
gravest anxiety. 

This is what the upkeep of the Militia as at present, and the 
“encouragement of Volunteering to any extent,’ will mean, If 
the nation is prepared to accept the risk with equanimity, so be 
it. I,and many others who possibly may agree with me, may bo 
croakers and pessimists, and there may be entire safety against 
the best Continental troops in what you advocate in your article, 
—a mass of undisciplined and scarcely trained men with “a fair 
average of marksinanship.” Time and events alone will tell. 

In the meanwhile, however, the more the general public, 
and more especially that more thoughtful section who reud so 
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intellectual a publication as the Spectator, accustom themselves 
to consider the very complex problem of our land forces as one 
question, and one only; and the less they are decoyed away on 
side-issues such as the “ Militia” or the “ Volunteer” question, 
which are mere aspects of the one urgent problem, the more 
hopeful shall I be of some rational and really broad solution 
being arrived at, which may possibly settle the long-standing 
controversy of Army reform once and for all. 

Any paper or periodical which would give a lead in this 
direction would, I venture to think, be deserving of national 
gratitude, far more than those who now make party capital by 
supporting one or other section of our land forces against what 
they consider inexpedient reorganisation, without pausing to 
consider how, or to what extent, its present status may affect the 
balance or efficiency of our military machine as a whole. 

I must most humbly apologise for the unconscionable lengths 
to which this letter has gradually expanded, and sign myself 


—Yours, &c., A SoLpiEr. 


[We have always done our best to consider the military 
problem as a whole, and we have never defended the Militia 
because it is ancient and interesting, or the Volunteers because 
they are popular. We desire to maintain and develop both 
forces because we believe they have each their proper place 
in what we have so repeatedly described as “the Army that 
we need,”—an Army consisting (1) of a Regular Army for 
policing and defending the oversea Empire and providing a 
striking force, (2) of an improved Militia and Militia Reserve, 
and (3) of a greatly developed Volunteer Force able to act both 
as a home defence force and as a reservoir of trained men. 
We do not advocate a mass of undisciplined, partly trained 
men, as our correspondent suggests we do, but instead insist 
that a Government which looked at the military situation as a 
whole would give the Auxiliaries an appropriate divisional 
organisation which would prevent them being a mob. If 
they are a mob now, it is because the War Office has never 
attempted to make them anything else, not because they 
refuse to be anything else, or are incapable of being anything 
else, as our correspondent seems to imagine. Though he 
writes so courteously and intelligently, it is clear that, 
like many Regular officers, he does not realise what the 
Volunteers can do and have done. For example, he says that 
“ perhaps a sixth (certainly this would prove a high estimate) 
a wrens = might offer their services to the Regular Army on 
active service abroad.” If he looks at the “ Return Compiled 
from Figures Furnished by Commanding Officers” of Volun- 
teers, he will see that out of 204,000 men on the Volunteer 
rolls in 1899, some 72,000, after Colenso, “ offered their 
services to the Regular Army on active service abroad.” 
This is a great fact, and one which dominates the problem 
of retaining or abolishing the Volunteers. If it is ignored, 
as it appears to be by our correspondent, there is little chance 
of a satisfactory solution being reached.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE “NOVOE VREMYA.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In last week’s Spectator first place in the “ News of the 
Week” is given to a consideration of Reuter’s report of 
the Novoe Vremya’s reply to your article under the heading, 
“ An Understanding with Russia.” This is my warrant for 
the belief that you attach importance to that reply, and that 
any essential correction of the report on which your com- 
ments were based would not be unwelcome. The conclusions 
drawn from the report in question would no doubt be correct 
were it not that the report itself is strangely defective and 
misleading. Misleading it must be when a particular para- 
graph is quoted as if in extenso, whilst yet an important part 
. of itis omitted. The part omitted is that having reference to 
the compensation possibly to be received by Italy and France 
if the policy advocated were carried out, and the effect of 
such curtailment, of course, is that Germany stands out 
all the more prominently. The paragraph in question 
ends literally as follows :—‘ And then, evidently, Germany 
also would not remain disinterested, and would see in 
the appearance of Russia in the Dardanelles a threat 
for her trade in Asia Minor.’ This passage is all the 
matter there is (in an article covering a column of about 
a hundred and forty-six lines) for the allegation that “the 
Novoe Vremya is very much under German influences, if; 
indeed, not directly inspired from Berlin.” If the reference 
‘ended there, would it be sufficient warrant for such allega- 
tion? But, Sir, the paragraph quoted is followed by another 
of which the following is a translation :—‘“ We believe, there- 


fore, that the offer of the Spectator appears to be a ve 
da It has al we 
ngerous one. It has already been pointed out more than 
once in the contemporary Press that our war with J. apan was 
to an appreciable extent brought about by the intrigues of 
Germany, who adroitly goaded us on to an acceleration of 
tempo in Far Eastern politics.” It comes about, then, that the 
Spectator and the Novoe Vremya, far from being at variance, 
would appear to be singularly at one, and that, instead of 
being engaged in a controversy which might injure the cause 
which you have at heart, the Spectator has, from the respect 
im which it is held by its Russian contemporary, an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps the first opportunity, for definitely helpful 
discussion. The “man in the street” would, no doubt, like 
to be enlightened as to your views as to whether it is not 
mere common-sense to state that “ Germany would see in the 
appearance of Russia in the Dardanelles a threat for her trade 
in Asia Minor”; whether, with the Morocco difficulty still 
before us, it can for one moment be doubted what the action 
recommended by the Spectator, if taken by Russia, would 
entail; and whether Russia should not be expected to take 
so common-sense a view of the position.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Brunner. 

[Our reference to the allegation that the Novoe Vremya 
was under German influences was not based on the article 
in question, but on a belief which, whether erroneous or 
not, is very widely held by those who are conversant with 
the inner history of the Continental Press. We admit, how- 
ever, that the full text of the article dealing with the Spectator's 
suggestions hardly bears out this belief. We may mention 
that we distinctly and specifically anticipated the objection 
that if Russia determined to go to Constantinople, she would 
have to consider German aspirations as regards Asia Minor, 
Not only did we state that Russia, besides making terms with 
us, must come to terms with Germany and other Powers 
interested in Asia Minor and Syria, but we devoted a con- 
siderable portion of the last paragraph of the article to the 
German obstacle. The passage runs as follows :— 

« Another obstacle which must be reckoned with as standing 
in the way of an understanding with Russia is to be found in the 
injury which such an understanding would inflict on the aspira- 
tions, we do not say of the German people, but of the German 
Emperor and the governing caste. The German Government 
would unquestionably find their position and influence in Europe 
impaired by any agreement which made Russia and Britain 
friends, and encouraged the increase of Russian power and 
influence in Asia Minor and Constantinople... .. We should 
have to reckon not merely with the personal influence of the 
German Emperor over the Emperor of Russia, but also with that 
less visible but hardly less potent influence which Germany, on an 
issue which she would regard as vital, would exercise in most of 
the departments of Russian political life.” 


—Ep. Spectator. | 
THE “TONELESSNESS” OF ENGLISHMEN. 


[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I was much interested in your article in last week’s 
issue, and also in the views of some of your correspondents. 
I may emphasise the fact that I gave my “impressions.” I 
made it quite clear that I did not say that all these things 
absolutely were as I stated; those were, and are, my im. 
pressions. Possibly I may, like Mr. Abbott, change my 
views, but I do not think itis likely. They were not lightly 
or hurriedly formed. 


It is, I suppose, conceivable that the Englishman is well-nigh 
perfect, and that out of my imperfections I judge him. I do not 
say this in sarcasm. I mean it. We are only fallible men, and 
can only speak of things as they appear to us ; but in this respect 
it must be admitted that I have the advantage of Englishmen 
who have not lived much abroad, for I can see them as it is 
impossible for them to see themselves. We have the converse of 
this every day in the Colonies, for the Englishman “on tour” is, 
as you no doubt know, a very outspoken, and not always com- 
plimentary, critic; but we do not get angry with our big brother 
for giving us the benefit of his ideas, and if perchance among the 
“chaff ” there is a good whole grain, we get it. 

If you will refer to my letter again, you will find that I did not 
say that the Australians won the lawn-tennis championships. 
Those, as is well known, were retained by the Messrs. Doherty, 
who, however, were beaten in doubles prior to this by Messrs. 
Dunlop and Brookes; while Mr. H. L. Doherty was subsequently 
beaten by Mr. G. Brookes, who had won the all-comers’ singles at 
Wimbledon. 

One of your correspondents taxes me with the enormity of 
having written two books on sport within a year—as a matter 
of fact I have written and published three—and wonders 








apparently how I can dare to talk of the “unwholesome worship 
of sport” after this. I referred, as should be apparent to any 
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f reader, to that large body of “watchers” who never 
play anything themselves. For twenty-five years I played every 
me [ could, including cricket, football, golf, and particularly 
Jawn-tennis ; but, unfortunately, for the last two or three years, 
as 1 have been travelling and working, I have had no time for 
lay. It surely must not be held as a reproach to a man that 
Meter having played right through his youth he elects then to 
Jeave games for a little time and work. I hope yet to write many 
thousands of pages in the effort to promote the best interests of 
sport, and to encourage the healthy exercise and development of 
he body. 
, I honid like to say that I cannot understand a condition of 
mind which causes persons to indulge in extravagant disparage- 
ment because an individual happens to state his impressions. 
These impressions are not necessarily absolutely sound, nor if 
they are is there any immediate danger to the nation; yet it is, 
I conceive, possible for one who is as proud of Eugland and the 
English as man may be, as I am, to think he _sees things which 
do not make for the nation’s welfare; and seeing them, he would 
be less than a man were he afraid to state them. 

There is a portion of one of the letters in your last issue which 
reads as follows :—‘ It appears to me that the way to ingratiate 
oneself with a large section of the Press and the public in this 
country consists in wholesale and unmitigated disparagement of 
the English nation. It does not matter if the allegations be 
unfounded or not; but if one will only keep at it long enough 
and do it thoroughly, one is sure of a wide hearing before long. 
I agree with ‘A. F.’ in your last number that ‘it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth when our own people assail us.’” 

The writer, I consider, is wilfully or ignorantly slandering 
“a large section of the Press and the public in this country ” by 
writing such silliness. Let him try to get a “public” by these 
contemptible tricks and he will soon find his mistake. I must, 
however, agree with him that “it leaves a bad taste in the mouth,” 
anda very painful impression on the mind, when one sees a person, 
presumably English, accusing “a large section of the Press and 
the public” of being renegades. Ii the accusation were not 
ridiculous, the person making it would deserve severe castigation. 
I can say, sincerely and proudly, that a more loyal and fair- 
minded Press than that of England does not exist in the world. 


—I am, Sir, &c., P. A. VaILe4. 


0 


[We have allowed Mr. Vaile his reply, but can publish no 
more letters on this subject.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
[To THR Eprron oF THR “SpecraToR.”] 


Smr,—Having just returned from a visit to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition at Letchworth, I read your article on the awards 
with great interest (Spectator, September 23rd). While 
agreeing with much that you say, I join issue upon your 
statement that it is conclusively shown that a good cottage 
can be built for a labourer and his family for £150 by a 
landlord who does not make any charge for the ground, who 
does not want to make a builder’s profit—en passant, most 
landlords have to pay this, unless the estate is big enough to 
employ a permanent staff—and who does not have to pay an 
architect. 


What the Exhibition conclusively proves to me as a land 
agent is that a landlord can build a good cottage, as he always 
knew he could, for some sum round about £200, and that he 
cannot expect to get any interest at all on his outlay except in 
so far as, by adding the cost of cottages to the capital value of 
his estate, he can command a higher rent per acre for his farms. 
In most purely agricultural districts 2s. a week may be taken as 
afair rent. Assume, for the sake of argument, that he builds 
for £150. At 2s. a week he gets £5 4s. rent, from which he has 
to deduct rates, taxes, insurance, and, most important of all, the 
cost of repairs. After very few years these amount to a con- 
siderable sum annually, for no one of experience will dispute 
that cottage property is of all kinds the most costly in upkeep. 
In the first ten years of the life of the cottage the average 
expenditure per annum on repairs will not be less than £2. 
Every change of tenants implies some outlay, and, however well 
built the cottage, wear and tear and tempest will claim some- 
thing. Putting rates, taxes, and insurance as: low as 20s. per 
annum, £3 must be deducted to arrive at the net income, which 
will therefore be £2 4s., or 14 per cent. 

The cost of repairs is always much greater than inexperienced 
theorists would believe, and it is not enough to speak about allow- 
ing “a small margin out of which to meet rates, insurance, and 
repairs.” Landlords and their agents on large landed estates 
know by experience that keeping cottage property of all ages and 
descriptions in such repair as avoids the appearance only of 
squalor absorbs the whole income yielded by them, and frequently 
more. 

_ OF course, if the cost is more than £150, the income is propor- 
tionately less; but can a cottage really be built for this sum ? 
How many exhibits would there have been if the builder of each 
had been bound by a condition to duplicate the building within 
twenty miles of his own yard for the sum scheduled on the 
catalogue? How many of the exhibitors do, as a matter of fact, 








offer to duplicate their cottages at anything like the alleged cost 

of erection ? 

—I an, Sir, &c., Guy Ewina. 
52 Bedford Row, W.C. 


[We are obliged for our correspondent’s straightforward 
criticism, and admit the truth of what he says as to the 
heavy cost of repairs. As to duplication, the winners of the 
County Gentleman and Land and Water's prize, No. 14, have 
stated that they are willing to duplicate for the same price 
where conditions as to price of material and labour are the 
same as at Letchworth. A reference to the catalogue shows 
that many other exhibitors offer to duplicate where conditions 
are as at Letchworth plus builder's profit. See, for example, 
Nos. 15, 19, 25, 26, 34, 36, 38, 45, 54, 59, 60, 61, 67, 69, 70, 71, 
74, 76, 80, 81, and 83. We may also note that Mr. Clough 
states that his £100 cottage can be duplicated at the same 
price, and we gather that the same applies to his £120 
cottage, which is perfectly suitable for a labourer and his 
family. Mr. Clough’s cottages are numbered from 69 to 71. 
We understand that the County Gentleman and Land and 
Water is making specific inquiries from the prize-winners 
as to duplication, and hopes to publish the replies shortly. 
We shall await the result with interest.—Ep. Spectator.] 





































































GEORGE MACDONALD 
[To tHe Eptror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Professor Alfred J. Church’s letter in last week’s 
Spectator about my father is for the most part so noble 
and true in its expressions that I am reluctant to be 
at issue with him. But the closing words give me and 
other members of my family some pain. When Professor 
Church speaks of my father as sometimes buying a book 
when it should have been a leg of mutton he is exposing his 
ignorance. My father’s self-abnegation was nowhere more 
manifest than in his library. I grant he had something akin 
to love for his books and the collector's delight in a choice 
copy; yet to suppose that he could ever have bought a book 
when his little ones needed meat looks foolish to those same 
children. Literature earned but poor pay in the days when 
my father had eleven of his own to educate besides three 
adoptions, and he was seldom ahead of his necessities; but 
many are still living who will testify to his fine business 
capacity and his invariable right use of money.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GREVILLE MacpDONALD. 
85 Harley Street, W. 


[We can assure Dr. Greville Macdonald that the last thing 
Professor Church desired was to suggest that Dr. George 
Macdonald would have been guilty of any real neglect of 
an essential duty. He merely wished to emphasise the 
scholar's occasional innocent indifference to material concerns, 
—Ebp. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SrectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 23rd you kindly inserted 
a review of the first volume of “The Layman’s Book of 
Saints” which Iam writing. In it your reviewer accuses me 
of arbitrarily choosing from “the whole region of hagiology” 
only those saints which please me best. ‘“ Mr. Sampson,” he 
writes, “does not even keep to the names in our Calendar, 
substituting Winwaloe for Prisca (January 18th), Sebastian 
for Fabian (January 20th), Pacian for Dunstan (March 19th), 
Ludger for Augustin, and John of Egypt for Bede. These 
last three changes,” he adds, “apart from the wilfulness 
which dictates them, are quite unaccountable.” And I quite 
agree with him that, if he were correct, these last three 
changes would be unaccountable. But your reviewer obviously 
turned up the Calendar for May in his Prayer-book, and took 
it for March. In May he will find that St. Augustin, St. 
Dunstan, and St. Bede’s Daysare on the 19th, 26th, and 27th, 
and in “ The Layman’s Book of Saints” for this month they so 
appear. Again, why other saints were substituted for St. 
Prisca and St. Fabian on January 18th and 20th was for the 
very simple reason that little or nothing is known about them. 
I feel, and I think justly, some cause for resentment at this 
kind of criticism from your reviewer, for, with few exceptions, 
all the black-letter saints are inserted on their proper days, 









and, as far as possible, as any Martyrology would have shown 
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him, on every other day of the year I have chosen some 
saint specially commemorated on that particular day by the 
Church. There are unavoidable exceptions, but I have 
endeavoured to make them as few as possible.—T am, Sir, &c., 
GERARD Sampson, C.R. 

House of the Resurrection, Mirfield, 

[We greatly regret the misreading of May for March, and 
the censure founded on it; but we still think Mr. Sampson’s 
book a mistake. Books so constructed put the Anglican 
Communion, which has no method of canonisation, at a 
disadvantage. The Anglican layman is taught to look 
for saints anywhere but among his own people.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE FUTURE. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The approach of a General Election is bringing a large 
number of lawgivers and prophets into the field. The law- 
givers lay down what the Liberal party must do when it 
comes into office, and the prophets content themselves with 
prophecy of what will happen. 


The lawgivers are the more dangerous cf the two, as their 
certainty of what must be is so very exact. Happily there are 
others who see the danger of positively stating what must happen 
under unknown circumstances, and among these may be mentioned 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Crewe, and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, K.C. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Newcastle in 
- May last expressed the hope “that there will not be a sort of 
scrambling for preference, but that we shall be allowed, with a 
full consideration of the tactical conditions of this method or of 
that, to take up one after the other of these subjects in the order 
which we think most effective.” Lord Crewe at Crewe declared 
on Monday that “they were not going to make any definite 
statements of the order in which precedence would be given to 
any particular measures.” Mr. Augustine Birrell at Bristol, 
also on Monday, showed that he realised the necessity of 
catching the hare before cooking it. “The first thing needed,” 
he said, “is a large majority.” 

Statements such as these recall, if they are not inspired by, 
the famous utterances of Lord Rosebery in his Chesterfield speech 
on December 16th, 1901. On that occasion he pointed out that 
it was six years since the Liberals were in office, and sixteen 
since they were in anything like power. “ During that time the 
world,” he said, “has not stood still.” Under these circum- 
stances Lord Rosebery declared that it seemed to him that “the 
primary duty of the Liberal party is to wipe its slate clean and 
consider very carefully what it is going to write on it in future.” 
He urged it to write on it, not policies adapted to 1892 or 1885, 
but a policy adapted to the present day. 

To this wise advice Lord Rosebery added a further caution. 
“T would,” he said, “ strongly urge you not to promise more than 
you can perform, to profess an honest Liberalism, to cut your 
coat according to your cloth, and not to hold out visions before 
the constituencies of the country which it is impossible for you 
to realise.” For, as Lord Rosebery pointed out at Chesterfield, 
“every reform you promise alienates the men who, even if they 
support you on other occasions, are hostile to that particular 
reform, besides those who are altogether opposed to you; but if 
you promise a reform and do not carry it out—as must be the 
case if you promise more than you can perform—why then you 
alienate not merely those who are opposed to it, but also those 
who are in favour of it.” 

A third piece of advice on this same question was also given by 
Lord Rosebery when he said :—“ You should not move very much 
faster than the great mass of the nation is prepared to move too.” 
And in support of this he quoted President Roosevelt’s saying :— 
“ We hope to keep going on by steps, not by bounds. We must 
keep our eyes on the stars, but we must also remember that our 
feet are on the ground.” 

To take one item of policy,—Home-rule. The Manifesto of the 
Liberal League, based on the Chesterfield speech, dealt with the 
future of Ireland in words which Mr. Augustine Birrell practi- 
cally paraphrased at Bristol. Here are the two statements :— 


Liberal League, May, 1902. Mr. Birrell, September, 1905. 


“The reconciliation of Ire- “He hoped the Liberal 
land to the Empire, and the Government would encourage 
relief of the Imperial Parlia- administratively—the time was 
ment from its present conges- not ripe for any appeal to the 
tion, are objects which must be country on any question of 
steadily kept in view, butshould Home-rule; they would have 
be pursued by methods which to show the English people bit 
will carry with them, step by by bit, and step by step, the 
step, the sympathy and support Irish people were well qualified 
of British opinion.” to govern themselves.”-- Western 

Daily Press, September 26th. 
It is the spirit underlying these words which must direct Liberal 
policy in the future. 

Sir, if the Liberal party will not only continue to remember 
Lord Rosebery’s good advice, but act on it, then the outlook for 
Liberalism will be bright indeed, because it is pursuing a 
practicable policy. 

—I an, Sir, &c., x 








foolish than for the Liberal party at the present moment 
to commit itself in the abstract to details of policy, It 
cannot safely prescribe till it fully understands the condition 
of the patient, and this understanding it cannot achieve till 
it is in office. This is true of all parties in opposition, but 
specially true of one which has been long out of power 
Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


STILL SLEEPING. 
(An Irish PARABLE.) 
WueERE the grey West slopes to a greyer sca, 
And the long wave comes slowly to the strand, 
Curving its crest, and falling silently, 
There came a stranger anciently to land. 





Him the high gods had laden with every gift 
To make that land a place of peace and joy: 

Balms for all healings, cures for every rift, 
Good governance, and faith without alloy. 


Alas! the seas were rough, the night at hand, 
The man was weary, and was quite alone. 

Groping his way along the unwelcoming strand, 
He laid his storm-tossed head against a stone. 


And then he slept. The cold and stealthy tide 
Crept round him. Hideous and misshapen things 

Slipped from their caves into the darkuess wide, 
With harsh, foreboding cries and flapping wings. 


The wind rose suddenly, morose and loud, 
It whipt the hollows and the ridged duns, 
Struck the spent wave, awoke each sleeping cloud, 
With clap on clap like pealing funeral guns. 


Across the rocks, and past that sleeper’s head, 
From cape to cape it roared, from hill to hill, 
With boomings which might well have roused the dead; 
Yet the man woke not. He is sleeping still ! 
E. L. 








BOOKS. 


Sincere, sy 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 

Mr. Lucas is not the ordinary type of critic who in a portly 
volume sums up the characteristics of a foreign people and 
the nature of their land. The reader will find in his work 
no disquisition on racial traits, no laboured analysis of a 
national spirit, but merely the carnets de voyage of a cultivated 
traveller with an observant eye, a well-stored mind, and a 
great capacity for enjoyment. The book has the air of 
pleasant talk,—a little spun out sometimes, as if the talker 
were running a match with time, but always good-humoured, 
and nearly always entertaining. His devotion to Lamb has 
given the author something of Lamb’s gift of talking 
engagingly and whimsically about trifles. Now and then he 
may be a little trite in his comments and tales, as when he 
repeats the time-worn origin of the pawnbroker’s three balls, 
and tells the venerable story of Hogarth’s picture of the Red 
Sea. And perhaps there are too many quotations, for the 
book is a mosaic of specimens of every type of author from 
Evelyn to Mr. Belloc. But, on another view, this constant 
air of reminiscence is one of the charms of Mr. Lucas’s 
writing, for to the bookish man, whatever the subject, a 
flavour of letters is always grateful. And the fashion is in 
place in Holland, though it might be wearisome in the 
Caucasus, for Holland is essentially the work of man, and a 
guide to it is nene the worse for reminding the reader at any 
time of other spheres of human activity. Mr. Lucas is also 
a skilful quoter, and rarely cites what is not intrinsically 
valuable. We are grateful to him for calling attention to 
Andrew Marvell’s brilliant Character of Holland, a satire too 
little read nowadays, and there are some charming extracts 
from Sir William Temple. One is so good that for the sake 
of readeis who, like ourselves, may have forgotten it, we 
venture to quote a part. He is talking of Enkhuisen:— 








(Our correspondent writes wisely. Nothing could be more 


* A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall, London: Methuen and Co, ([6s.) 
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« And here I met with the only rich man that ever I saw in my 
life; for one of those old seamen entertaining me a good while 
with the plain stories of his fifty years’ voyages and adventures, 
while I was viewing their hospital, and the church adjoining, I 

ve him, at parting, a piece of their coin about the value of a 
ei he took it smiling, and offered it me again; but, when I 
refused it, he asked me, What he should do with money ? for all, 
that ever they wanted, was provided for them at their house. 
J left him to overcome his modesty as he could; but a servant, 
coming after me, saw him give it to a little girl that opened the 
church door, as she passed by him: which made me reflect upon 
the fantastic calculation of riches and poverty that is current in 
the world, by which a man, that wants a million, is a Prince; he, 
that wants but a groat, is a beggar; and this a poor man, that 


wanted nothing at all. 


Everywhere Mr. Lucas is in the company of books. At 
Rotterdam he is reminded of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
letters to Lady Mar; at Dort of the author of The Fable of 
the Bees; at the Hague of Mat Prior, once secretary to the 
English Ambassador; at Leyden of Oliver Goldsmith; at 
Haarlem he quotes the whole of Longfellow’s ballad of 
Simon Danz—a very proper citation; at Nymwegen he 
returns to Lady Mary. Gerard Dou to him is not only 
interesting as a painter, but as recalling Beckford’s satire on 
artcriticism. And somewhere he has got hold of a delightful 
work called Through Noord-Holland, a Dutch guide-book 
with an English version written in a style of wonderful and 
inaccurate grandiloquence, which furnishes a running com- 
mentary to set off his own more sober observations. 

After letters, Mr. Lucas is most interested in art, and he 
has a fair field for his taste in those galleries which still 
enshrine what is best in the painting of Northern Europe. 
His criticisms seem to us always judicious, and they are 
entirely free from the jargon of art criticism. He thinks 
Rembrandt’s “School of Anatomy” the greatest work of art 
produced in the North, and he has much else to say about 
that painter which is shrewd and interesting. He is appre- 
ciative alike of Teniers and Mauve, of Brouwer and Matthew 
Maris. Dutch art in its essence, he says, is “the celebration 
of fact without mystery or magic...... painting without 
poetry,” and he does ample justice to the merits of 
this homely genre painting. “The Store Cupboard” of 
Peter de Hooch he calls “the Christmas supplement 
carried out to its highest power—and by its inventor.” 
To him Jan Steen is the true painter of comedy, always 
distinguished and well-bred, and with a vein of exquisite 
sentiment behind all his keen observation. “ Parallels 
have been drawn between Jan Steen and Hogarth, and 
there are critics who would make Jan a moralist too. But 
I do not see how we can compare them. Steen did what 
Hogarth could not, Hogarth did what Steen would not. 
Hogarth is rarely charming, Steen is rarely otherwise. It is 
not Hogarth with whom I should associate Jan, but Burns. 
He is the Dutch Burys—in colour.” After the literary 
associations in each place visited comes the art, and after 
that the history and customs, to which Mr. Lucas renders the 
homage of the cultivated traveller, if not of the enthusiast. 
The tombs at Delft inspire him to a spirited passage, and the 
grim associations of the Hague, the deaths of Barneveldt and 
the De Witts, as well as the great sieges, are told at length, 
and mainly in the words of Motley. Motley is, indeed, a 
crutch which Mr. Lucas leans heavily upon when it comes to 
relating the heroic tales of Netherlands history ; and perhaps 
it is a wise habit, for no prose can be better of its kind than 
that of the historian of the Dutch Republic. At Leyden we 
get an amusing account of the Fair, which has declined 
from its old splendour (Mr. Lucas is not overfond of Leyden 
apparently owing to its lack of a single Rembrandt 
and its possession of ten thousand stuffed birds), and 
we have also the tale of the Anabaptist, Jan of Leyden, 
and his horrible fate. Sometimes the author’s out-of-the- 

way reading provides us with a real curiosity, as when 
he quotes from Howell the story of a wheeled waggon 
moved by sails on the sands early in the seventeenth century, 
which is a sport we are beginning to try again to-day. We 
learn, too, that William III. ordained that any child christened 
at the font of Breda Cathedral became a London citizen. 
And there are many little wayside incidents which Mr. Lucas 
8ees and chronicles, and which give his narrative the true 
Picaresque flavour, 
Unlike the Duke of Alva, who considered that the Dutch 
were of all peoples those that lived nighest to hell, Mr. Lucas 





dogmatises but rarely upon the character of the inhabitants. 
But he has some wayside jottings which are both shrewd and 
witty. The Dutch passion of interference, he thinks, comes 
from their successful dealings with the sea. “A man who by 
his own efforts can live in security below sea-level, and graze 
cattle luxuriantly where sand and pebbles and salt once made a 
desert, has perhaps the right to feel that everything in nature 
would be the better for a little manipulation.” The Dutch, 
and not the English, are the true nation of shopkeepers, 
“A nation of shopkeepers would not go back on the shop so 
completely as we do. No nation that is essentially snobbish 
can be accurately summed up as a nation of shopkeepers.” 
To any one who wishes asummary statement of the differences 
between the two nations we recommend the speculation om 
p. 171 as to what would happen if the English and the Dutch 
exchanged countries. We recommend, too, the graver reflec- 
tions as to the causes of the decay of Holland from the proud 
days of the seventeenth century, and the possible decline of 
our own land to the same level. It is as a critic of character 
and manners and a chronicler of art that Mr. Lucas interprets 
his function as guide, and he does not indulge in any 
rhetorical descriptions. But he has the gift of giving the 
reader in a few lines the atmosphere of a place, and the easy 
simplicity of his style fits his subject better than a more 
ornate method. In his little thumb-nail sketches of wayside 
scenes and casual faces he is always vivid and exact, often 
with a pleasing whimsicality, as when he says that the Dutch 
doubtless built their great churches to compensate for the 
absence of hills. -A word of praise must be given to the 
illustrations, which in a book of this kind play no inconsider- 
able part. Mr. Herbert Marshall’s drawings in colour seem 
to us exceptionally good, full of atmosphere and light, and 
carefully studied in detail. It is also a great advantage in # 
book containing so much about art to have in the text thirty- 
four photographs of the chief Dutch masterpieces. 





OXFORD AND OTHER MEMORIES.* 
“WHATEVER may be thought of the leaders of that time,” 
said Lord Selborne on one occasion, speaking of the period 
of the Tractarian Movement, “ all who knew them must admit 
that they were heroic characters.” And something epic there 
must have been in that great struggle, or it would not 
have been told and retold so often by so many witnesses. 
Canon Meyrick comes forward in this volume as an additional 
witness, rather perhaps of a secondary type. The Tractarian 
Movement and its consequences—the tale of Troy, so to speak, 
and the minor stories which form the epic cycle—are a great 
part of his theme. It must be admitted, however, that he 
scarcely treats the protagonists of the drama as heroes. For 
the greatest of them all, the most eminent member, in some 
ways, of his own College in the last century, Cardinal Newman, 
he has an admiration so grudging that it can hardly be called 
admiration at all. He considers, in fact, that the Oxford 
Movement had no need of Newman, who misdirected and 
wrecked it. He speaks of the “petty petulance which was 
ever joined with his greater qualities,” quotes Manning as to 
his “ morbid sensitiveness,” and twits him with having played 
into the hands of the Liberals who declericalised Oxford. 

For these same Liberals Canon Meyrick has no more 
liking, and he recounts with much satisfaction the sermon 
which he preached before the University against Jowett’s 
commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. His account of 
Jowett himself, compared with his accounts of many less 
important persons, is so singularly inadequate as to be less than 
fair. That of Pattison, which is much fuller and very clever, 
is unfair in another way. It is quite true and brilliantly put 
that Pattison wrote his well-known Memoir “not with ink 
but with gall”; true, too, that, on his own showing, he 
behaved with shameless cynicism in the matter of the 
election of Thompson as Rector of Lincoln; but to say 
that Pattison was not a scholar, or a theologian, or a 
University reformer, so much as a mere bookworm, whose 
right place would have been an assistant-librarianship in the 
Bodleian, is to do much less than justice to the biographer of 
Casaubon and Scaliger, and one of the chief promoters, if not 
the leader, of the movement towards “original research” in 





* Memories of Life at Oxford, and Experiences in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Germany, Spain, and Elsewhere. By Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln and Rector of Blickling. mdon: John Murray. [12s. net.] 
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Oxford. Against Goldwin Smith, again, another of the 
Oxford reformers, he revives the long-forgotten story, as 
apocryphal as it was absurd, of his having promoted the 
first Oxford Commission because he was not elected to a 
Fellowship at Queen’s College on the ground that his income 
exceeded the statutory limit. 

It is much pleasanter, as in such cases it always is, to turn 
to Canon Meyrick’s real admirations. Foremost among these 
is Bishop Wilberforce, of whom he gives a brief but happy 
sketch, very much in agreement with that of Dean Burgon in 
the Twelve Good Men. The Bishop’s lines on the death of his 
wife in 1841, touching as they are, deserve to be better known, 
and the reader will be grateful to Canon Meyrick for reviving 
them. It need hardly be said that Dean Burgon himself 
receives very kindly treatment at Canon Meyrick’s hands. 
To his many merits he does ample justice, but he passes over 
very lightly—though it is true he calls him grotesque—the 
large license of eccentricity and aggressiveness which this 
singular character allowed himself. 

Though himself a Conservative, yet, like many others, 
Canon Meyrick was long held in thrall and carried far by 
the glamour of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing in his book is a letter from Lord 
Salisbury on the subject of Canon Meyrick’s voting for 
Mr. Gladstone as candidate for Oxford University in 1865, 
Ten years before, Canon Meyrick had been very active in 
opposing from Oxford the Bill for the reform of the 
University, and especially the clauses providing for the 
admission of Dissenters to Oxford. Mr. Gladstone was 
now, of course, about to disestablish the Irish Church. ‘“ We 
fought the battle of the Church for six years to the best of 
our ability,” writes Lord Salisbury, “getting the strength 
of the Conservative party to be employed in her behalf; at 
the end of that time we go to the great Church constituency 
to give us the sanction of its authority; we are disavowed 
and the seal of the University approval is placed upon the 
acts of the statesman who has just declared war against 
one half of the Established Church upon principles that will 
destroy the whole of it.” 

It is no great wonder, perhaps, that this was Lord Salisbury’s 
last letter to Canon Meyrick. With Mr. Gladstone the Canon 
continued on friendly terms. “They differed somewhat about 
Newman, though rather ‘in their heart than in their head. 
A letter from Mr. Gladstone, which is quoted in eztenso, 
is at once a most interesting critique by Mr. Gladstone of 
Newman’s character, and an equally interesting unintentional 
display of his own, showing them both to be, in the most 
striking manner, sons of the same generation and the same 
training. But Mr. Gladstone and the Canon came together 
on the Old Catholic Movement. The story of that movement 
as told by Canon Meyrick, of his relations with that wonderful 
old men Dr. Déllinger, and through him with the Eastern 
Church, forms one of the best chapters in his book. More 
rambling, in both senses of the word, are the accounts of his 
visits to Spain and Italy, and his connection with the modern 
Reformers in these countries. It is impossible not to admire 
the unselfish enthusiasm which induces men like Archbishop 
Plunket to throw themselves into such movements. But the 
good results cannot as yet be said to be very obvious. 

Canon Meyrick poses as an old man, but his memories 
are remarkable less for their antiquity than for their 
variety. The real value of the book lies not so much in the 
impressions, the appreciations or depreciations, which are 
given of Newman and Pusey, of Keble and Gladstone, and 
other well-known and great figures, as in the incidental vig- 
neties of persons of less note whose portraits are more seldom 
drawn. Old Oxford men who like to have their memories 
revived of the personages who made up the Oxford, resident 
and non-resident, of forty and fifty and sixty years back, and 
of the many good common-room stories current about them, 
will turn over Canon Meyrick’s pages with interest and 
pleasure, quite apart from any opinions they may hold about 
the Oxford Movement. 





ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS.* 
THERE is certainly a very wide difference between the traveller 
of to-day and the traveller of a century ago. Perhaps the 


* Italian Backgrounds, By Edith Wharton. Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. 
London: Macmillan and Co. (10s. 6d. net.] 





difference lies not so much in the power of seeing and the 
power of feeling—we will not insult our grandfathers by any 
such conceited suggestion, for their knowledge of Italy, if not 
so wide as ours, was considerably deeper—as in the power of 
expression, and in a certain way of laying hold on things bya 
new handle, or looking at them from what claims to be 
a completely personal, original point of view. Wee all, in fact, 
believe ourselves to be artists, impressionists. With us it ig 
not even always the thing itself that has value; it is our own 
way of looking at it and talking about it. Perhaps we are a 
good deal more self-conscious than those old travellers were, 
We know how to use language and to make word-pictures, and 
this talent is so irresistible that the old kind of impression, 
which used sometimes to mean silence and humility in the 
presence of a masterpiece, has vanished out of the world 
altogether. Each beautiful thing becomes our own discovery, 
No one has ever seen it before, and the world must listen 
while we tell of it. Of course, in the hands of a true artist 
the result may be delightful. But in many cases it consists 
of a good deal of shallow chatter leavened with a small grain 
of original observation, and one becomes a little tired of the 
impressions, the sensations, the straining at some novelty of 
views and opinions of so many people who visit the immortal 
playground, Italy. Too often their writings suggest Italy 
as the weary victim of her admirers. 


Mrs. Wharton knows Italy very well, and has given us a 
volume of really charming studies. They are not quite free, 
itis true, from that touch of self-consciousness, that air of 
infallibility and of saying things never said before, to which 
some of the above general remarks have referred, but they 
justify their existence by showing a real knowledge of art,a 
real love of Italy, and a clear sight of what makes her eternal 
beauty. By those who value the latest word in art, the exact 
taste of the moment, they will be found useful as well as 
enjoyable. They express in a very interesting way the 
modern turning towards the art of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From toleration the modern art critic 
and patron steps quickly forward to admiration. Mrs. 
Wharton pleads very agreeably for Bernini’s Rome and 
Tiepolo’s Venice. She is perfectly right in her opposition to 
that narrow view of art which ceases to admire at the mid- 
Renaissance. She expresses what many an intelligent tourist 
has probably felt, in spite of his friends and his guide-book:— 

“Goethe has long been held up to the derision of the en- 
lightened student of art because he went to Assisi to see the 
Roman temple of Minerva, and omitted to visit the mediaeval 


church of Saint Francis; but how many modern sight-seers visit 
the church and omit the temple? And wherein lies their 


superior catholicity of taste? The fact is that, in this particular - 


instance, foreground and background have changed places, and 
the modern tourist who neglects Minerva for Saint Francis is as 
narrowly bound by tradition as his eighteenth-century prede- 
cessor, with this difference, that whereas the latter knew nothing 
of mediaeval art and architecture, the modern tourist knows 
that the temple is there and deliberately turns his back on it.” 
Catholicity of taste, however, is a counsel of perfection, and 
will never be possessed by more thanafew. The ordinary 
guide-book teacher will always teach the fashion and talk of 
the moment, be it Gothic, Renaissance, or baroque, and the 
ordinary tourist will listen and follow. Fortunate for us all if 
he contents himself with listening and does not begin to 
instruct in his turn. 


Mrs. Wharton leads us away from the beaten track in 
several directions, and is a pleasant and intelligent guide. 
One of her prettiest studies is of “The Sanctuaries of the 
Pennine Alps.” She does full justice to the wonderful beauty, 
richness, colour, and interest of that enchanting country 
where Switzerland melts into Italy. She visits the shrine of 
San Giovanni in the Val d’Andorno, and that of the famous 
Black Virgin of Oropa, near Biella, going on afterwards to 
Varallo and Orta to study their Sacred Ways. One cannot 
help wishing that it was not necessary to spoil the tone of 
the picture by sneering, ever so slightly, at these old 
devotions. No one would suspect a writer of modern 
enlightenment of believing in St. John’s “posthumous 
thaumaturgy” or in the miracles of Our Lady of Oropa, 
“another ‘find’ of the indefatigable Saint Eusebius.” But 
the true artist should see these things as they are without 
attempt at explanation, and, above all, without any touch of 





that patronage of the ancient and mysterious hardly worthy 
of a cultivated mind. 
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From an artist’s point of view, the most interesting and 
yaluable paper in Mrs, Wharton’s book would probably be 
that called “A Tuscan Shrine.” Here she seems to be 
justified in claiming the credit of a real discovery. Starting 
from Certaldo, in the Sienese country, where Boccaccio was 
porn and died, she found an intelligent driver not a slave to 
hotels and guide-books, and drove by way of San Gimignano 
to San Vivaldo, an almost forgotten monastery among the 
hills between Volterra and the Arno. Here there was sup- 
posed to be a series of terra-cotta groups representing the 
scenes of the Passion, and having seen the wonderful work at 
Varallo—by the by, is Mr. Samuel Butler's striking book, 
Ke Voto, quite forgotten ?—Mrs. Wharton was anxious to 
have the pleasure of comparing the two. These groups at 
San Vivaldo were supposed to be the work of Giovanni 
Gonnelli, a blind artist of the seventeenth century, and 
according to Florentine opinion were of very small merit. 
But all this was mere supposition, as no one, apparently, had 
ever seen them. Mrs. Wharton found them infinitely finer 
than she expected, and was convinced that, though possibly 
restored by the local artist Gonnelli, they were at least a 
hundred years earlier, and of the school of the Robbias. In 
fact, the “ Presepio” at the Bargello, attributed to them, was 
removed from San Vivaldo some years ago. After ascertain- 
ing all the facts of the case by most careful examination, 
Mrs. Wharton had the San Vivaldo groups photographed by 
Signor Alinari, and the photographs appear to have convinced 
Professor Ridolfi (who had known them by hearsay as the 
work of Gonnelli) that they are in truth the work of 
Giovanni della Robbia or his school. This was a triumph 
in artistic criticism on which Mrs. Wharton may well pride 
herself. To rediscover for Italy one of Italy’s real art treasures 
is an honour that falls to the lot of very few tourists of 
our day. 

Before concluding our notice, we must give ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting a few lines of description of the Tuscan 
landscape, which show Mrs. Wharton’s delicate talent of 
writing at its best. She is on the way to San Vivaldo :— 

“The elements composing the foreground of such Tuscan 
scenes are almost always extremely simple—slopes trellised with 
vine and mulberry, under which the young wheat runs like green 
flame; stretches of ash-coloured olive orchard; and here and 
there a farm-house with projecting eaves and open loggia, guarded 
by its inevitable group of cypresses. These cypresses, with their 
velvety-textured spires of rusty black, acquire an extraordinary 
value against the neutral-tinted breadth of the landscape ; 
distributed with the sparing hand with which a practised writer 
uses his exclamation-points, they seem to emphasise the more 
intimate meaning of the scene; calling the eye here to a shrine, 
there to a homestead, or testifying by their mere presence to the 
lost tradition of some barren knoll. But this significance of 
detail is one of the chief charms of the mid-Italian landscape.” 
Pale colouring, tender yet bright; beauty of line and 
meaning,—all this truly makes such a landscape “ appear the 
crowning production of centuries of plastie expression.” 

A great deal of charming description is scattered through 
this volume. “ March in Italy” is delightful ; but on p. 135 
why Salamis? Delightful too, in a different way, is “Sub 
Umbra Liliorum,” an interesting impression of Parma, in 
which, however, rather less than justice is done to Correggio. 
The very pretty illustrations add much to the attractiveness 
of all these studies; their light and bright delicacy is in itself 
truly Italian. 





SOME OUTDOOR BOOKS.* 
THE ever-increasing number of books on natural history, 
sport, gardening, games, and other outdoor matters compels 
us to include in one article some to which we would gladly 
give a longer review. First among the seven volumes before 





* (1) Polo : Past and Present. By T. F. Dale. ** The Country Life Library 
of Sport.” London: Country Life, Limited. [12s. 6d. net. |——(2) Riding and 
Driving. “Riding,” by Edmund L, Anderson. ‘ Driving,” by Price Collier. 

The American Sportsman’s Library.” London: Macmillan andCo, [8s. 6d. 
net.]—-(3) Home Life in Bird-Land, By Oliver G. Pike. Illustrated with 
oer 80 Original Photographs taken direct from Wild Nature by the Author, 
akon: R.T.S, [6s. yy oR Bird Life Glimpses. By Edmund Selous. 
6 ith 12 Headings and 6 Full-page Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. London: 
Hee Allen, (6s. net.]|——(5) Wild Flowers, Month by Month, in their Natural 
; aunts. By Edward Step, F.L.S. Vol. I. With 166 Ilustrations reproduced 
ag Original Photographs by the Author. London: Frederick Warne and 
Tali [9s. net.]——(6) The Amateur Gardener’s Rose Book. By the late Dr. 
pulies Hoffmann. ‘With 20 Coloured Plates from Drawings by Hermann 
Pin and 16 Woodcuts, Translated from the German by John Weathers, 
ane. N.R.S. London: Longmans and Co. i 6d. net.|——(7) Nature 
Int y Lessons _ Primary Grades. By Mrs. Lida B, McMurry. ith an 

vod. wet} y Charles A, McMurry, London; Macmillan and Co, 





us is Mr. Dale’s Polo: Past and Present, an excellent book 
profusely illustrated with photographs of ponies, players, and 
incidents on the polo ground. Polo, as Mr. Dale reminds us 
in his opening chapters, is one of the most ancient of 
games; and, whereas polo is sometimes called “ hockey on 
horseback,” the truth is that hockey is polo on foot. The 
name is derived from a Tibetan word meaning willow-root, 
from which the balls are made. It apparently spread from 
Persia into India and the Byzantine Empire. How or 
when it reached Japan we know not. The poor horseman- 
ship of the Greeks and Romans is probably the reason why 
it did not find favour among those ancient nations. A 
distinguished scholar has suggested want of stirrups 
as a possible explanation. Chosroes II. in Persia, Manuel 
Comnenus at Byzantium, the Emperor Akbar in India, 
were all polo players. It is strange that this game should 
have died out except among the hill-tribes of Northern India. 
Major Sykes and Mr. Horace Rumbold reintroduced it at 
Teheran in 1897; and the rise of modern polo in India 
only dates from the end of the Afghan War. The first 
game in England was played by the 10th Hussars at 
Shorneliffe. The chapter on “ Ancient Polo” might with 
advantage have been much longer, and would have been 
improved by references in footnotes to original authorities. In 
the two following chapters the history-of Hurlingham, where 
polo was first played about 1879, and has displaced pigeon 
shooting, and the influence of Ranelagh on the spread of 
polo, are described with rather needless prolixity. On the 
other hand, the reader would have been glad if the chapter 
containing Mr. Dale’s recollections, from the time when he 
first played the game at Karachi until he became polo 
manager at the Ranelagh Club, had been of greater length. 
The game is not one to be learned from books, but a short 
chapter.on the elements of polo is as instructive as it can be; 
and the later portions of the work, which deal with training 
ponies, stable management, and polo-pony breeding, contain 
much excellent matter. The essential, however, in polo is 
horsemanship, and no book, nor even Mr. Wither’s ingenious 
machine, can produce a Buckmaster or a Foxhall Keene. 
Mr. Dale, moreover, does not pretend to do so. In one 
respect he tries to prove too much when he argues that polo 
is not an expensive game. All expense is relative, and polo 
is the most expensive game in the world. We are well 
aware that enthusiasts from Government offices play before 
breakfast at Wembley Park for a guinea a game, everything 
included; but the man who does not own ponies can hardly 
hope to become much of a player. Mr. Dale thinks the best 
ponies are cheapest in the end, and the prices not extravagant, 
and then cheerfully adds that he does not refer to fancy 
prices, but to such sums as £350 to £450! The book ends 
with chapters on polo in America and Australia, a technical 
commentary on the English and Indian rules, and an appendix 
on clubs and tournaments and their results. We need hardly 
add that there is little about polo that Mr. Dale does not 
know, and it would be a step forward if his efforts led to an 
international code of rules. 

Horsemanship and coachmanship form the subject of the 
latest volume in “ The American Sportsman’s Library,” which 
is edited by Mr. Caspar Whitney. Riding and Driving is 
the title, and these are respectively dealt with by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Collier, both of whom agree that the horse is a 
beast of low intelligence, incapable of real affection towards 
man, and liable always to attacks of terror. “ Well,” said an 
American of his horse, “I guess his natural gait is running 
away.” And this must be constantly remembered by those 
who train young horses. The instructive chapters on the 
art of riding, stable management, harness, shoeing, and driving 
one horse, a pair, and four-in-hand need only be mentioned. 
Americans, as Mr. Anderson points out, have inherited from 
the English the mistaken prejudice that no foreigner can “sit” 
a horse. More interesting to our readers will be the account 
of the stock-farms in Kentucky, which is the breeding-place 
and home of the American saddle-horse, and a description 
of the American cavalry, who are taught the most extra- 
ordinary trick riding. The English sportsman is a bold rider 
whose object is to cross a difficult country. “He is en- 
couraged by his favorite authors, who know nothing beyond 
this, to believe that nothing remains.” Our author does not 
think much of the horsemanship of the British trooper. Is 
it possible that the American trotting-horse owes its origin 
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to the Puritanism which revolted against Charles I. and 
Laud? In the South there was a jockey club at Charleston 
as early as 1735, whilst the New Englanders frowned upon 
horse-racing. But Cromwell’s love of a fast horse survived 
in the Puritans of New England, and men trained in 
theological hair-splitting made a distinction between horses 
érotting and horses running for money prizes. The trotting 
breed is stamped with the blood of ‘Hambletonian,’ and it is 
wemarkable that, though in 1806 a horse named ‘ Yankee’ did 
the mile in 2 min. 59 sec., it took until 1903 to produce the 
famous ‘Lou Dillon,’ fifth in descent from ‘Hambletonian,’ 
who reduced the record to 2 min. How long will it be 
‘before mechanical traction has quite superseded the trotting- 
horse? Mr. Collier once paid a compliment on his skill to an 
omnibus-driver in Piccadilly. ‘Well, you see, sir,” replied 
the man, “there’s plenty of drivers about, but there’s not 
many of us coachmen left!” The book is illustrated with a 
great number of rather small and sometimes amateurish 
photographs. 

We pass now to ornithology, and since our readers are 
probably familiar with Mr. Oliver G. Pike’s earlier books, 
~we need not say much about Home Infe in Bird-Land. It 
ds a misfortune that whoever may be responsible should not 
shave discovered that Mr. Pike’s excellent photographs of 
dirds and nests can be reproduced without the extremely 
objectionable, heavy, glazed paper that used to be thought 
essential. The text describes excursions, chiefly in Wales, 
spleasantly enough; but the only chapter thut calls for special 
motice describes the kite, the rarest of resident British birds, in 
ats home in Wales. Mr. Bond, whose book we noticed some 
while ago, declared that in 1903 no kites hatched their eggs 
in Wales. Mr. Pike now says that in that year he knew of 
five nests in Great Britain, of which three were in Wales, and 
that one pair reared two young, which were added to the small 
‘number of survivors. The British kites are being protected 
-against collectors and keepers as far as possible, and it is to 
‘be hoped that this season may see an increase. Every nest is 
-of course known and watched. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Pike’s defence of the mischievous sparrow. And the state- 
«ment that.“ God gives the birds their sweet songs that we may 
disten to them and enjoy them” will not be assented to by 
either theologians or naturalists at the present day. 

Of a somewhat different kind is Mr. Edmund Selous’s 
Bird Life Glimpses. It is an interesting book, written in an 
original style by a very painstaking observer who loves to 
start new and bold theories. Ornithology is interspersed 
with rather needless tags of Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. The book is based on “a day-to-day 
journal of field observation and reflection,” kept during the 
‘greater part of three years, at Icklingham, in Suffolk. The 
fact that nightjars feed their young by regurgitation is, we 
‘think, new; and there are many others of a similar kind. 
But scientific terms ought to be used accurately, and we may, 
therefore, point out that the Turdide are a family and not a 
“genus,” and that whales do not feed on “infusoria.” It 
would require more space than we can spare even to mention 
a few of the theories which Mr. Selous advances, and to make 
our criticisms. The book must be recommended to our 
ornithological readers, who cannot fail, as we have said, to 
find it extremely interesting and original. 

We must pass on to botany, and the first volume of a new 
work by Mr. Edward Step. Wild Flowers, Month by Month, 
describes rambles with a camera from March to June on the 
chalk hills of Surrey, by the riverside, in the woods, and on 
the Cornish coast. Mr. Step has carried the art of photo- 


reader is told, for instance, how toothwort (Lathrea 
squamaria) still grows in Westhumble Lane, -near Dorki 
at the same spot where John Ray, the naturalist, found it two 
centuries ago. We are disappointed that Mr. Step does not 
conduct us from there to find Teucrium botrys, a Labiate, 
and one of the rarest British plants. The reader ig 
told, also, how Veronica Buxbaumit, now so common, came 
over from the Continent only eighty years ago; how Schwen. 
dener’s views on lichens are now accepted by cryptogamie 
botanists; and how the milk-thistle was formerly cultivated 
and eaten like an artichoke. Information of this kind ig 
welcome to beginners, in a book which contains much rather 
commonplace descriptive writing, with a slightly professorial 
style and rather strained humorous sallies. 

The late Dr. Hoffmann’s Amateur Gardener's Rose Book 
has been very well translated from the German, and is 
prettily illustrated with woodcuts and fine coloured plates 
printed at Stuttgart. The English rose-grower, who cannot 
fail to profit by a work which is characterised by real German 
thoroughness, must bear in mind the difference between the 
climates of Great Britain and the German Empire. 

Lastly, we may mention Mrs. McMurry’s Nature Study 
Lessons, which consist of an almost incredible number of ques- 
tions (occasionally with answers) about plants and animals, 
intended to develop the curiosity and intelligence of young 
children. As the book is American, and many of the subjects 
of the lessons are unknown to English children, we need 
hardly add that it is unsuitable for this side of the Atlantic, 





NOVELS. 


DIVERS VANITIES.* 
Mr. ArtHUR MorRrison is a writer who, in a literary sense, 
leads a dual life. There is the Mr. Morrison of the East End 
and of Essex, particularly old and vanishing Essex—the Mr. 
Morrison who wrote A Child of the Jago, The Hole in the 
Wall, and Cunning Murrell—and there is the Mr. Morrison 
who writes detective stories, excellent of their somewhat con- 
ventional kind. The volume before us, a collection of short 
stories, exhibits no traces of this dualism, and is to be 
referred to the former category, in which Mr. Morrison’s 
peculiar individuality finds its true expression. This is only 
another way of saying that Divers Vanities is an extremely 
interesting and even engrossing book, for Mr. Morrison com- 
bines intimate knowledge of certain strata of society with a 
remarkable faculty of literary presentation. His attitude is 
one of singular detachment and independence; he abstains 
from intruding his own personality, and practises the art of 
condensation with a conscientiousness rare in modern fiction. 
But while the general principles of his method remain 
unchanged, a certain modification in his outlook is noticeable. 
Thus, while in his earlier studies of East End life the gloom 
was so unrelieved as to convey the impression that the 
criminal or submerged classes were incapable of enjoying or 
amusing themselves, Mr. Morrison has of late enlarged his 
survey by occasionally recording the amenities and humours 
of low life. The first section of his new book is made up of 
narratives in which the ludicrous as well as the grim side 
of the “high mobsman” is set forth. Two of these stories 
—“The Disorder of the Bath” and “His Tale of Bricks”— 
are exceedingly, we had almost said outrageously, amusing. 
But Mr. Morrison must be acquitted of any intention to 
invest the calling of the burglar with any sentimental 
glamour. If his stories of these “cross-coves” are not 





graphing wild plants in their natural haunts to great 


his work adorn the book. The introductory chapter gives 
some useful directions. Not much can be done with a hand- 
camera. Long exposures are needed by yellows, reds, and 
greens, or in the dim light of the woods. 
plates (isochromatic or orthochromatic) are absolutely | 
necessary, and a yellow screen should be used with these, or | 
yellow flowers will print black and blue flowers solid white | 


without any detail. Although the photographs are the | 


feature of the book, the text is readable and instructive for | 
the beginner, whose eyes will be opened to much. It is well 
that besides the vulgar the Latin names are given, without | 
which all botany is futile. 
them the better. 


The sooner the beginner learns 
The book is mostly descriptive, but the 





Colour-corrected | 


perfection. More than one hundred and sixty specimens of | edifying, they cannot be said to demoralise the reader. Thieves, 


| in his view, are not always destitute of natural affection ; but, 
| on the other hand, their proverbial honour is intermittent,— 

witness the terrible story of “Teacher and Taught,” in which 
| the tortures of the cowardly thief at the hands of his former 
pupil are illustrated in the true classic spirit of Nemesis. 
The ineptitude of fussy philanthropists is pilloried in 
“Spotto’s Reclamation,” while “The Chance of the Game” 


|is a grotesquely pathetic fantasia in which a ray of pure 
romance illuminates a corner of the slums. The same blending 


of gloom and gaiety is to be found in the second and central 


section of the book. Mr. Morrison leads off with three ruthless 
“tales of mean streets,” and then signalises his emancipation. 








* Divers Vanities, By Arthur Morrison. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
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tion from the tyranny of the unhappy ending by giving us no 
fewer than four tales of a more or less cheerful complexion. 
Two of these—“ Charlwood with a Number” and “A Poor 
Bargain”—belong to the class of “sells,” the reader being 
baulked in the first of an expected tragedy bya totally unlooked- 
for act of benevolence in an unpromising character, while in 
the second an avaricious legacy-hunter overreaches himself by 
his cleverness and is condemned to an indefinite and costly 

riod of expectation. Still better, however, is the delightful 
sketch of the holiday outing of an East End family at 
Southend, in which a shrewd but much bullied little boy 
deliberately loses himself, to his own great profit and satis- 
faction. Lastly, we have three sombre tales of old Essex, of 
which that entitled “The Black Badger” is as grisly as the 
most exacting amateur of horrors could possibly desire. The 
gratuitous aposiopesis of the last paragraph is one of the few 
artistic blemishes in an otherwise conscientiously artistic book. 





The Terror by Night. By James Maclaren Cobban. (John 
Long. 6s.)—The late Mr. Maclaren Cobban invented a detective 
of his own named ‘l'ownshend to challenge the laurels of 
Sherlock Holmes. Townshend, with whose fantastic exploits 
readers of Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s ingenious romances will 
be already familiar, appears to have had a staff of butlers 
whom with great prescience he sent out to lonely country 
houses where he thought that deeds of darkness were likely to be 
perpetrated. The “Terror by Night” himself is a very alarming 
person, who by means of pneumatic attachments is able to climb 
walls like a fly, and to attack his victims through the open 
window. The story is a successful melodrama in its own kind, 
though the characters are merely pawns in the necessary game 
of skill. 

The Cardinal Moth. By F. M. White. (Ward, ‘Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—The Cardinal Moth is an excellent six-shilling “shocker,” and 
has the merit of being an interesting story of crime without 
belonging to the ordinary run of detective novel. The detective, 
who is even here inevitable, occupies quite a subordinate position, 
and the characters tell the story for themselves. There is a 
mysterious man-killing orchid, a great Eastern jewel of State, 
aud many other properties, some of them perhaps a little well 
worn, suitable for the staging of a tale of mystery. But Mr. 
White utilises them all in his scheme, and his novel, if not 
original, has the merit of being exciting. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_»>——_ 
GARDEN CITY AND AGRICULTURE. 

Garden City and Agriculture. By Thomas Adams. With Intro- 
duction by H. Rider Haggard. (Garden City Press. 1s. 6d.)— 
This is an account of one side of the Garden City experiment. 
The keynote is the mutual advantage to be gained by the 
mingling of agriculture and decentralised industry, through 
closer markets, facilities for co-operation, the approximation of 
the values of building and agricultural land, &c. Mr. Adams 
writes as an economist and with a practical and scientific farmer’s 
thorough knowledge of crops, soils, &c., and it is reassuring to 
read his pronouncement that “no scheme of social reform that 
does not pay can be permanently successful.” Roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of the Company’s property of three thousand eight 
hundred acres is reserved for agriculture. Small holdings are to 
be encouraged, ranging from those sufficient to keep a man and 
his family to one-eighth-of-an-acre allotments for artisans; home 
industries are to go hand in hand with agriculture. The success 
of these will depend upon the individual holders, for in France, 
the home of petite culture, the energies of men content with a 
bare living from their propriétés have often been deadened. 
Credit banks for advancing capital are warmly commended by 
Mr. Haggard and Mr. Adams, and the experiments made else- 
where seem to be successful. Where the Garden City has chief 
need to proceed with the utmost caution is in the tendencies 
towards collective ownership and municipal Socialism. Haste in 
these directions would be ruinous and alien to Mr. Adams’s great 
Common-sense. Security of tenure is, of course, desired; but 
When one knows of large estates on which farms are held in the 
same families for centuries on yearly leases, it is plain that the 
security can be obtained in other ways than by substituting for 
family settlements the collective ownership which Mr. Adams 
thinks desirable to avoid the “petty tyranny of the village.” 
His sympathy with cheap and improved rural housing needs no 

Praise, since it is so well known that his Company made the public- 
spirited offer of the site on which the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 





stands. The accounts of past work and the suggestive chapters 
are equally interesting. There are illustrations of Garden City 
and the cheap cottages. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice suck Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








Siz Heroic Men. By D. Alcock and others. (R.T.S. 1s.6d.)— 
The “six” are John Frith, Livingstone, John Lawrence, T. Fowell 
Buxton, Richard Baxter, and Claude Brousson. The first and 
last of these biographies, both by Mr. Alcock, are peculiarly 
interesting, occupying as they do ground not familiar to many 
readers. John Frith was one of the early martyrs of the 
Reformation. He was associated with Tyndale in the translation 
of the New Testament. His life was full of incident,—what a 
picturesque detail is that of his being put in the stocks at 
Reading as a vagrant, and sending for the schoolmaster, whom 
he addressed in elegant Latin, adorned with a quotation from 
the Iliad! The way to promotion was open to him,—Wolsey had 
chosen him to be one of the students of Cardinal College. But 
the passion for truth was too strong forhim. His most persistent 
enemy, sad to relate, was Thomas More. Yet Frith really came 
up more than any man of his age to More’s own ideal in the 
“Utopia.” He held that the doctrince of the presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament was not one which should divide Christians. 
He did not hold Transubstantiation himself; yet he did not 
condemn those who held it. Nevertheless, it was for heresy on 
this matter that he suffered. He could not deny his opinions, 
though he did not think the matter de fide. Generally Frith had 
a larger idea of religious liberty than was commonly reached for 
generations after. The story of Brousson is of the French 
Protestants, and in its way equally interesting. Brousson was 
an advocate by profession, who refused high advancement that 
he might cast in his lot with his persecuted co-religionists. In 
1698, after thirteen years partly spent in exile, partly in 
ministering to his brethren in the Cevennes, he was captured 
and condemned to be broken alive on the wheel. It was no priest 
or Bishop that interfered to prevent this horror, but the free- 
thinking Intendant of Languedoc, who, after a long private 
interview with the condemned, restricted the sentence to the 
simple infliction of death.——Along with this may be mentioned 
a popular volume from the same publishers, Heroes and Pioneers: . 
Lives of Great Leaders in Thought and Action, Edited by W. 
Grinton Berry, M.A. (3s. 6d.) The editor contributes the first, 
“General Gordon,” and the fourth, “H. M. Stanley.” The 
others—there are thirteen in all—are written by various authors, 
Dr. James Macaulay contributing “ ‘Rob Roy’ Macgregor,” “Sir 
J. Y. Simpson,” “Sir H. Havelock,” and “Sir Herbert Edwardes,” 
Mr. G. Wilson “Michael Faraday,” Dr. T. H. L. Leony “Siz 
Isaac Newton,” Mr. A. N. Rowland “John Wycliffe,” Mr. W. M. 
Colles “The Earl of Shaftesbury,” and Mr. J. N. Williams 
“Gustavus Adolphus.” There is also a Life of “John 
Howard,” by Dr. Stoughton, and one of “Francis Bacon,” by 
Dr. S. D. F. Salmond. It would have been as well to say 
whence theso are taken, for, presumably, they do not appear for 
the first time. We are not sure that too much has not been 
attempted, an average of something less than thirty pages being 
accorded to each Life. Still, we may say that the work, so far as 
we have examined it, seems well done. 


Blake Family Records, 1600-1700. Compiled and Edited by 
Martin J. Blake. (Elliot Stock. 18s. net.)—This is the “second 
series ” of the Records, following an earlier volume which included 
the period reaching from the fourteenth century downwards. 
The interest is chiefly local, though to the student of social and 
economical history there is material to be used of no little value. 
No 129, for instance, a marriage settlement by Sir Thomas Blake 
of Menlo, reads curiously. The bride’s father was to pay £500 
by instalments, some of them before the marriage, as Sir Thomas 
agrees to return any so paid if the bride should die before 
marriage. If she died without issue he was to repay £250; if 
there was issue, but such issue should die under the age of one 
year, the repayment was to be £100. Mary Ffrench, the bride, 
escaped these untoward chances, and left two sons. She was Sir 
Thomas’s third wife. “Burke,” we see, gives two wives only to 
him, and gives the name of Mary Ffrench’s father as “ Robert,” 
whereas it was Marcus. Not the least interesting document 
is one that has found its way into the collection by accident. 
It is 91, and contains regulations by the Corporation of Norwich 
for Dutch and Walloon congregations in the city. The Corpora- 
tion was very careful to keep the “ strangers” in their place, and 
to prevent them from competing with natives, “No stranger 
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Baker shall. bake any whyte bread but onely of wheate from the 
mill, in peyne of 4d. for every loafe to the Maior: but they that 
will eate whyte bread to buye the same of the English Bakers.” 
Vizere fortes ante—Chamberlain. 


Studham: the Story of a Secluded Parish. By J. E. Brown, 
Vicar. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brown is doing no 
ineonsiderable part of his duty to his parish when he gives us 
this history of its fortunes. The parish lies on the borders of 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, being about equally divided 
between the two counties. In the matter of documents relating 
to its history it is fortunate, and its registers go further back 
than is usual (as far as 1570, the date of their legal beginning 
being 1538). One of the most interesting features of the book is 
its narrative of the ecclesiastical holdings within its borders. At 
the Dissolution no less than six monastic bodies held land within 
it, and to these should be added the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor. This alone was permitted to keep its possessions. 
Whether the monks were good landlords is not quite the settled 
question which Mr. Brown seems to think it; but that the 
distribution of their lands among a set of greedy nobles was a 
disaster is beyond doubt. We are much obliged to Mr. Brown 
for his book, which has an interest and value such as this 
necessarily short notice cannot adequately represent. 


A Plea for the More Energetic Treatment of the Insane. By 
Charles Williams. (H. J. Glaisher. 1s, 6d. net.)—We do not 
pretend to pronounce any authoritative opinion on this pamphlet, 
but we do not hesitate to say that it is very interesting. Mr. 
Williams suggests the use of thyroid, electricity, the prolonged 
warm bath (the patient divides his time between bath and bed), 
counter-irritation, the inducing of some disease which acts 
beneficially on the brain, suggestion (which can be done, he says, 
without hypnotism), subterfuge (a patient fancies that he has no 
stomach, and you tell him that an operation has been performed 
by which the want has been supplied), and actual surgery (made 
more hopeful by our increased power to localise mental operations). 
These and other matters may be seen set out at length and illus- 
trated with cases in Mr. Williams’s pamphlet. He starts with 
the fact that the recovery rate is lamentably small, while, we may 
add, the rate of increase in lunacy is lamentably large. This is 
justification enough for dealing with the subject. As to the 
value of the remedies we have nothing to say, except that the 
@ases in which they are to be tried are for the most part desperate. 


The Voice of the Mountains. Edited by Ernest A. Baker and 
Francis E. Ross. (Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is 
a very prettily contrived anthology, a collection of poems and 
pieces of descriptive prose about man and the mountains. There 
are what we may call word-pictures, in which the general aspects 
of mountain scenery are given; there are poems in which human 
emotions, as they are touched by these and like features of 
Nature, are portrayed; and there are sections in which the 
mountain regions of our own country and of other lands, the 
Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, &c., are celebrated. Altogether, it is 
a well-chosen selection, largely indebted, we see, to the courtesy 
of the owners of copyright. The feeling is so modern that we 
could hardly be satisfied without some of the most recent expres- 
sions of it. Itis a pity that the few Greek quotations could not 
have been correctly printed. 


England’s Earliest Intercourse with Japan. By C. W. Hillary, 
M.A. (Walter Scott Publishing Company. 4d.)—Here we renew 
acquaintance with our old friend Will Adams. Most of us 
have heard of him, but his story is worth telling again, and Mr. 
Hillary has been at the pains to give it in as much detail 
as possible. 


How to Live. By Richard Caton,M.D. (Williamsand Norgate. 
8d.)—This “ Short Account of the Laws of Health” is intended, 
we are told, for “Older Pupils in Primary Schools.” If all such 
could be got to learn them, and take them to heart, the world 
would be not a little changed. The pamphlet is full of good 
sense from cover to cover, and it is practical. There is nothing 
in it but what can be done or followed out by any one 
minded so to do. 


New Eprrions.—In the “Picture Shakespeare” (Blackie and 
Son, 1s.) we have Twelfth Night. The notes, we may remind our 
readers, aro “substantially those of the Junior School Shake- 
speare.”———-The Diary of Samuel Pepys. With an Introduction 
and Notes by G. Gregory Smith. (Macmillan and Co. 38s. 6d.)— 
The “Globe Edition,” substantially the same with Lord Bray- 
brooke’s last edition. Mr. Mynors Bright’s corrections in the 
edition of 1875-79 have been incorporated ; the spelling has in 








some instances been modernised, and the punctuation revised, 
The notes, which add much, it need hardly be said, to the interest 
and value of the book, are largely new, We wholly sympathise 
with Mr. Gregory Smith’s remarks on some recent editions. The 
book is not increased in value because various things which it 
was once thought better to suppress are published. “Let us not 
forget”—as some persons have forgotten—“that had Pepys 
intended to entertain posterity, he too would have edited his. 
Journal.” —- The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey (Amalgamated 
Press), appearing appropriately enough in the Trafalgar year 
The Voyage of the ‘Beagle, by Charles Darwin; and Jane 
Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté, are volumes in the  Harmeworth 
Library” (1s. each).——The Poetical Works of Adelaide A, 
Procter (George Bell and Sons, 5s. net), including “Legends 
and Lyrics,” “A Chaplet of Verses,” and a poem published 
posthumously, and now included in the “ Works” for the first 
time.—— The Last Things, by Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s.), has been revised throughout and largely. 
rewritten. It will be read with special interest in view of the 
treatment which Dr. Beet has received from the religious body to 
which he belongs.——In the “Dryden Library,” The Book of 
Psalms, Translated by T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 1s. 6d. net).——-The Religious Question in France. By. 
C. A. Salmond, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, 
6d. net.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Abele (H.), The Violin and its Story, 12mo... 
Alexander (Mrs. F.), Il Libro d’Oro of thos 
the Lamb’s Book of Life, cr 8vo ...(Nutt) net 6/0 
Arnold (E. L.), Lieut. Gullivar Jones, his Vaca’ r 8vo...(S. C, Brown) $0 
Ayres (S.G.), Complete Index to the ay end sBible (Hodder & Stoughton) 7 
Bayliss (Sir W.). Seven Angels of th nascence, cr 8vo (Pitman) net 1s 
Beavan (A. H.), Fishes I Have Known, cr 8vo... (Unwin) 5/0 
Bengon (R. H. +) The King’s Achievement, cr By «.(Pitman) 6/0 
Bevan (T.), A Trooper of the Finns, cr 8vo .. cscopnentt ine Nite) 
Bindloss (H.), The Impostor : a Novel, cr 8vo . ..(F. V. White) 6 
Brereton (F. rs ), A Knight of St. John, er 8vo ee ..(Blackie) 6 
Calthrop (D. The Guide to Fairyland, 4to . “i “(Alston Rivers) net 7/6 
Candy (EC. ny. Introduction to Chemical Analys s,er 8vo (Churchill) net 3/6 
Champness at Half-Hours with the Methodist. Hymn- Book (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Clarke (W. N.), Use of the Scriptures in Theology, er 8vo.. off alk T. Clark) 4/0 
Clegg (T. B.), The Love Child: a Novel, cr 8vo .. ...(Lane) 6/0 
Connolly (J.), The Story of an Old- Fashioned Doll, cr 8vo... « (Nutt) 3/6 
Conrad (8S. ), Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie, cr 8vo...... (Hod ler & Stoughton) 5/0 
Contemporary Biographies, Vol. I, 8vo.. da ni dae Press Agency) net 15/0 
Cook (T, A.), Old Provence, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. dese ts ...(Rivingtons) 16/0 
Cornaby (W. A.), In Touch with Reality, cr Sto. naphaumedaneseanat she H. Kelly) 3/6 
Deledda (G.), Nostalgia, Cr 8V0 vevecesscsescsessecsescses (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Devenish (E. M.), ‘he Wandering of Joy ce, cr 8V0......... (Duckworth) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), The Fatal Ring: a Novel, er 8vo... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
























Dundas (C.), The Journeys of Antonia, er 8yo... ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Earle (M.), Molly and her Brothers, cr vo ....... ‘ (Bl uckie) 2/6 
Eley (W. G.), Retrievers and Retrieving, cr 8vo............... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Geil (W. E.), A Yankee in Pigmy Land, er 8vo....... (Hodler & Stoughton) 60 
Green (E. E.), In Northern Seas, Cr 8V0 .........csscessseessssceecscseneses (Nelson) 3/6 
Green (G. G.), In the Royal Irish Constabulary, cr 8vo. J. Blackwood) 3/6 
Habback (J. H. ), Jane Austen's Sailor Brothers, 8v0...........0008 (Lane) net 10/6 


Hadden (J. C.), The Nelson Ni BEY BOOK, OF: BVO <vvconsco ces eeseesanseneos (Blackie) 6/0 
Halifax (R.), The Drums of Fate: a Novel, er 8vo ... (Dr | 
Hall (H. F.), The One Strand River, and other Fairy Tales, “4to......(Nutt) 3/6 
Hardy (E. J.), John Chinaman at Home, 8vo .., (Unwin) net 106 
Hatzfeldt Letters (The), cr, ae .(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Higgs (M.), ‘The Master” : the Vision of a Dise iple, 12mo ... (Nisbet) net 2/6 















Lancaster (G. B.), A Spur to Smite: < wowel, er 8vo os 
Lang (A.), The R ed Rom: unce Book, 8 .(Longmans) 
Le Queux (W.), The Czar’s Spy: a Novel, cr 8v0 - : "(Hodder & Stoughton) 
McDonough (G.) and Chapin (A. A.), Babes in Toy land, 4to...... (Nutt) net 

Maclaren (A.), Gospel according to St. Matthew, chaps. i.-viii., 8vo 
Povne: ler & Stoughton) 
..(Chapman & Hall) 
(Blackie) 2 


Holmes (W. G.), The Age of Justinian and Theodora, Vol. I. ...(Bell) net 9 
Housman (C.), The Life of Sir Aglovale De Galis, cr 8vo.. ..(Methuen) 6/ 
Howard (M. A.), Primer of General History, Part II., cr 8yo (iH. Marshall) 2/ 
Hume (F.), The Fatal Song: a Novel, cr Byo 1s. Pee ertes F. V. White) 6 
Hutton (E.), A Book of English Love Poems, 18mo... oa (Methuen) net 3 
Kennedy (B.), The Green Sphinx, Cr 8V0  .........-sccescesceeeeeees (Methuen) net 3 
Kerr (R.), Nature through Microscope and Camera, 8vo......... (R.T.S.) net : 

6 

6 
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MacMahon (E.), Oxendale: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 
Macmillan (M.), In Wild Maratha Battle, er 8vo 
Mann (M. E.), Fortune’s Cap: a Novel, er 8vo.. (Hurst & Blackett) 6 
Martin (G.), Oak Farm, cr 8vo.. .(Sonnenschein) 2 
Merzbacher (G.), The Central Tian- ‘Shan Mountains, 1902: 3 (J. Murray) net 12 
Miller (J. R.), The Blossom of Thorns, 12mo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 3 
Wiarral (Gh), CiedOal By PERE, AGO. ssvccoessancéecescrnaaerescecacesseccesen savanna (Nutt) 3 
Norris (W. E.), Lone Marie: a Novel, cr 8vo ... ..-(Macmillan) 6 
7 
6/ 





Oswald (E.), The Legend of Fair Helen, 8vo . ...(J. Murray) 1 
Pearson (J. H.), Suburban Houses, 4to ... ...(Spon) net 
Peel (R.) and Minchin (H. C. ie Oxford Deserib ed, CF BVO wescesesee (Methuen) 6; 
Perrin (A.), The Waters of Destruction : a Novel, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6; 
Phillips (E. G.), Extinction of the Ancient’ Hierarchy, Svo...... (Sands) net 106 
Reich (E.), Failure of the Higher Criticism of the Bible, 8V0.....- (Nisbet) 6/0 
Ridge (W. P.), On Company's Service, cr 8vo... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Rituale Armenorum, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Rockhill (W,), China’s Intercourse with Korea rom the Fifteenth Century 
SAI. ccniasnnaptheicnmnttiaintsiantens (Luzac) net 3/6 
Roe (F.), Old Oak Furniture, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 


“Ivy” from th ‘Dudley, 8v0 
Romilly s. H.), Letters to ‘‘ Ivy rom the (Long) = net 16/0. 















Sage (B.), Rhymes of Real Children, 4to....... Hiseshlinntae A 
Sandys (E.), Sporting Sketches, er 8vo i 
Scott (M.), The Harmony of the Proper Psalms, er 8vo.. pa 
Selous (E.), Romance of Insect Life, er 8V0........:sssessesseceseneesees (Seeley) 5 MH 
Service of the Synagogue, Day of Atonement, PartsI. & II. iti net * 
Simpson (V. A.), The Parson’s Wood: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ssovses oe ( OSD) $0. 
Sinclair (F.), Where the Sun Sets, Cr 8V0 ...seccsecsossorsererevseeceeeess S. Low) 9 

Steward (R. M.), The Surprising ‘Adventures of the Man in the * Gack) er 40 

ac 

Strang (H.), The Adventures of Harry Rochayint,'9 CY BVO «4. .45+44-+.(Blackie) oe 
Summers (D.), Renunciation, cr 8vo.. .+...(Unwin) 26 
Useful Hints and Tips for Automobilists, cr 'Bv0 .. ‘(Mliffe) net 2/ 

Whiteley (R. L.), Elementary Text-Book of Inorganic i Ging al 216. 


Williams (A.), The Romance of Mining, cr 8V0 .ssssesessveesessesseee(earson) 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
a 


OvTsIDE PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 





iedeccace weee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 6 
Page «+. ‘: (Column) seeeeees 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
meets 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 1 0 


. if-Column 
— Pactra be width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page -cossereeeeeeeee £16 16 O| Inside Page .ccccccccccoceeeLl4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 13s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 











Terms : net. 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY FOR DRESSES & CIL-KS 
LIBERTY BLOUSES - From SILKS 
LIBERTY 1/11 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
LIBERTY Liberty & Co. London. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
COCOA 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 
Invaluable 
to all, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


EPPS’S 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, 
4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the haan Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE, 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witt1am Street, E.C,. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squargz, EDINBURGH, 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. ' 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Noaie-Mutiesg, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 











NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
meee SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAINS _.. More than £12,500,000 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, 26,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 





No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpox, E.C, 








AssuRANcES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
P«blic Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. Thesuperior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, 8.W. 
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SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HEAD-MISTRESS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, a duly qualified Head-Mistress for a 
Temporary Pupil Teachers’ Centre at Loughton, 12 miles from town. The 
Centre will be carried on pending the erection of a Secondary School for Girls 
at Loughton, which will probably be ready for opening in two years. 

The Centre will be attended by the Pupil Teachers of the District, and also 
by Girls obtaining Scholarships or Bursaries under the schemes of the County 
Coimmaitten, and arrangements may be made for the Secondary School work 
to be commenced at the Centre if opportunity serves. 

150 per annum, with a Capitation Fee in addition in respect of each 
Girl attending the School who is not a Pupil Teacher. 

The Candidate selected will be eligible for the appointment of Head-Mistress 

the Secon School when opened at a proposed salary of £250 per annum, 

Forms of application can be obtained of 

J. HERBERT TEE, 
Clerk to the Epping Local Advisory Sub-Committee. 

Office—High Road, Loughton, Essex. 





cow! % OF WAKEFIELD. 
TECHNICAL AND ART SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED immediately for Teachers’ Classes 
(partly day and partly evening work). Graduate. Salary £100 to £120 according 
to experience.—Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom they must be returned not later than 
October 7th. PERCY GLOVER, Secretary. 

Education Department, Town Hall, Wakefield. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
PURE MATHEMATICS, ata salary of £180. The appointment will be for 
one year. 

Applications, with testimonials or references, should be sent on or before 

turday, October 14th, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 

September 27th, 1905. 


RAINING COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


The EDUCATION BOARD, Wellington, N.Z., INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for Appointment as INSTRUCTRESS in KINDERGARTEN METHODS in 
the Training College, Wellington, N.Z., and INFANT MISTRESS in the Prac- 
tising School attached, Age between 25 and 35.. Salary £200 per annum, with 
£50 allowance. Duties begin February Ist, 1906. Appointment, in first 
instance, for two years.—Applications, accompanied by copies of recent testi- 
monials and photograph, must be made on forms to be obtained from the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, 8S.W., 
and must reach him not later than Monday, October 9th next. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President: His Grace THE DUKE or Devonsuire, K.G. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Christmas in consequence 
of the resignation of H. R. Thomson, Esq. Candidates, who must be mem- 
bers of the Church of England and graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, must 
send in applications, with Testimonials, on or before October 3lst to the 
SECRETARY, Claremont Chambers, Eastbourne. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 
—RESIDENT LECTURER WANTED in January. Special subjects : 
History, English. University qualification essential. Teacher’s Certificate or 
Diploma desirable.—Particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
Sekai eg to whom applications should be sent not later than 
Ic r 


fe COUNCIL of COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, 
| LONDON, will shortly proceed to fill the VACANCY in the Post of 
PRINCIPAL occasioned by the resignation of Miss Melhuish, M.A.—Full 
information may be obtained from LADY LOCKYER, Honorary Secretary, 
College Hall. 


EPORTER, SUB-EDITOR.—WANTED, for a leading 

Daily Newspaper of Northern India, a well-educated Gentleman not 

over 25, with journalistic experience. Prospects.—Address, with testimonials 

are only » to “A, B.,” care of Crossley and Co., 57 Coleman Street, 
mdon, H.C. 
































MPORTANT SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Having realised a 
competency, the Principal of one of the best Boarding-Schools for Girls 

on the South Coast is anxious to retire and dispose of her School, carried on 
in very attractive and commodious Leasehold Premises specially built for 
their purpose. Average receipts for the past three years £5,500; annual net 
— nearly £2,000. Very moderate sum asked for goodwill; Lease, Furniture, 
., transferred at a valuation.—For further particulars, apply to Mr, 
TRUMAN, Educational Agent, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 


A‘ OXFORD M.A. (First Class and Two University 
H 





Prizes), with Capital, WISHES to MEET with a young, experienced 

OOLMASTER with Capital, to join him in first-class Preparatory School 

work on modern lines,—Address by letter, ‘‘C. B. C.,” Messrs, Slatter and 
Bose, Oxford. 


PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 

value of £20, in the gift of the Skinners’ Company, is VACANT.— 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by the 
14th October, 1905. 


RAVELLING COMPANION.—Young LADY, having 

resided in Switzerland and Germany, and speaking French and German, 

would like to act as Companion to Ladies, or a Family, proposing to travel._— 
Address, Box 88, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, rf rand, London, W.C. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 
QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and 
comfortable. Terms from 6s. a day.—Apply to Miss FRASER, Hangersley 
Hill, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

Fer DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
oan sag pha particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 














OR #2. OF 
LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (Sournamproy Street), 
APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAL AND MASTER OF METHOD, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APP , 
vacancy which has arisen in the = of Vice-Principal <r Masten ct Mek HT 
at the London Day Training College, which is conducted by the Couneil 4 
association with the University of London. The candidate appointed will “+ 
under the direction of the Principal in arranging and supervising the = 
fessional work, both theoretical and practical, of the undergraduate and Le 
graduate students of the College, and in giving such lectures as ney te 
required on the Principles, Practice, and History of Education. 7 

The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £100 a year, rising b: 
annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £500a year. The candidate wh 
is appointed will be required to commence work after Christmas, ‘i 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from th 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to who ; 
they must returned not later than Monday, October 16th, 1905, weno 
panied by one copy of three testimonials of recent date. Candidates appl yin, 
through the post for the form of application should enclose a stamped an 
addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful candidate, invited to attend the 
Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

vassing, either directly or indirectly, will be conalitened a disqualification, 
ME 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
September 20th, 1905. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
y DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extrag, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 





G. L. 4 
Clerk of the London County Council, 





only, 

a Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, neag 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 

1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of Germay 
Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb,), 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount Schoo! 
ork, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G, 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on Sept. 22nd, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.~ 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, Kew Gardens, 
Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS, AUTUMN TERM 
GAN TUESDAY, September 19th.—Prospectus on application to the 


BE 
PRINCIPALS, 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCO f and Miss TARVER. 


ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (Univ. 
Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign Travel, 
Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in South Kensington 
close to Museums) Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see 
ondon. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreign Travel.—_Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 8, Kensington. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


EWLYN & PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ SCHOOL. 

A School for Drawing and Painting from the Life, also for Landscape, 

under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, of Newlyn.—For particulars 
apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance. STUDIO REOPENS 
the end of OCTOBER. 


gee of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 
63-64 DENISON HOUSE, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 8.W. 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 4th. -. 
For all particulars as to Lectures, Classes, and Courses of Training in 
Practical Work, apply to the HON. SECRETARY at the above address. 


























f\0 PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 
very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 23 Aldermanbury, E.c, 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE > and 
LITERATURE and Kindred Subjects; Reads with Private Pupils; Examines; 
and Helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society.—143 King Heury’s 








Road, London, N.W. 








| 
LONDON. 
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MONIC A’S, 
S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


U D R HALL 8 C H O OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
ae For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, . 
First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. ‘ . aa 
CTURERS—Profs. H. G. Seetey, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen. M.A., 





Li . Franc ‘ saath ethane ane 
; i ; M. Hueueser (French Literature); Dr. Srerpat 

PEt, (ae, C. Jerram, M.A. (“Current Events”), &e. 

(Oe USIC—GUSTAVE Garcia, RC.M.; Gustave Prapgav (Paris Conserva- 


: atu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Faun Storvine (Violin), &e. 
toire); Grange ND DRAWING —F. J. hag ’ Also large Resident Staff of 

bee ualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
eee mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
8 at wt Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasivin. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


Qt MARY'S” COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. : 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. % 
®, BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Tee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation, Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, —a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


MHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE,—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
sBracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, ‘I. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Priucipal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, 'T'rs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


(\CHOLARSHIPS.—A Senior and Junior Scholarship (£20 
S and £15) at UPLANDS SCHOOL, S&T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA (Church 
Education Corporation), will be offered for competition in November. 
Entrance in January.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Yeachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 

with the comforts of a refined home. ‘Thorough education. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 





























VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education iu bracing moorlaud air. Highest references, 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical 'l'raining; Special ‘Terms for 
Muuisters’ Dauglters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls, Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Prinecipals: Miss GIBB and Miss ALL, 





)OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea: hockey- 
field, Great educational advantages; Loudon Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Appiy for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


\OLKESTONE.—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 
Boys specially cared for. 
Principal—Miss BAKER. 


“a 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and V:sitiug Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 

Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


QS UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautifu 
Scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
*Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN'S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situatiou near sea, Cricket, football, 
Swimming, aud cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
ourding-liouses,—Head: Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 





























OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool ————— Mra. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects— ‘o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systema 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


rP\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, 'TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSING'TON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. AR'‘THUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 ench, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students may attend the 
separate Classes, 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 9th. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


ST: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. - 
Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 
F, JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 


St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees uf the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th, Handbook 


of currienlum on application to the DEAN. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
K With Title of L.L.A. 
For a ag apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.I 
AKRLBOROUGEH COLLEGE. 
DECEMBER 6th and 7th, 1905. 
EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum 
each, continea to the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marl- 
borough College, Wilts. 


‘pae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 20th; OTHERS, 2lst. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. 11th. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certiticates. New Science Buildings. One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906, 


oo? COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. : 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions. or for Business. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, Junior Department, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
SCHOOL 


EDFORD GRAMMAR 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at Bedford about MARCH 18th, Mth, 15th, 
for School Exhibitions (£69-£10), for Boarders and Duy Boys.—Apply for 
particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Navai and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply IIRAD-MASTER, 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, one jlebe 


















































NORFOLK.—The Glebe 

3 iTouse Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Publie Schools. 
Splendié climate: 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanaterivia.—Tead-Master. Mr. H, 
CAMBRIDGE RARER, M.A.Oxson. Term began Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 


OQEV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

W > Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations, Home life; efficient supervision, 
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Bt 2B 81TT OF DURHAM 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY. 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 


For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


apply to 
the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham. 


VHE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10,30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Seetenes or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 

ion. 
Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Lyme _ Academy on September 30th and October 2ud between 9.30 and 

2.30 o’clock. 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Se., M.Inst.M.M., M.1.M.E. 











Sanpwicnh System or Mining TRAINING. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 








TEIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


SCHOOL, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_ other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 

Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certitic. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


A 7ALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 
few small BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Bracing 
climate ; 17 acres: fees moderate.—J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


if LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
_4 nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Tuspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


W EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
aud BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E, RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
J WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 44 hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
‘{ PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14. whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
4pply The BUBSAR. 
































RoeraL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 

Sia ‘ eh pee o BING SOWARD VII. 
or Laud-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, iculturists,intendi nists. &o. 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate nN ype preg ka, 

Prrsipent—The EARL SPENCER, KG. = 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairm: 
Princrpat—The Rev. JOHN B, M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Sore ~- 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, eyors? 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi 
Diplomas, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ” 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 
SS Le 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youth 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksiniths’ w. , 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, %, 


~CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
\) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa. 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dair is 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to hesia ot 
public, onools, clergy, leading —— parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limi 2 : 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. : : ee ee 


CHOOL for BACK WARD or DELICATE CHILDREN 

or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 
received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors, 
Large garden. Reference to leading physicians and specialists.—For terms &e ; 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough, ” 


COLLEGE, 








TN@TERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education, 


The GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English-speaking Students. 

The WINTER TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist, 


For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


na peas 2 se eaetslabatetan 
JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


N EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches, Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly. Paris. 


ARIS.—LADY in good position RECEIVES YOUNG 

GIRLS and LADIES as BOARDERS. Comfortable home. Lessons in 

French and Music. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Mme. GUILLOUX, 
11 Rue Henrion Bertier, Veuilly, Seine, France. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, Germav. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily witi Knuglaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 














N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
i RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. ‘Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc. 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ERLIN.—FRAU DR. MAX REICH has recently 
opened a high-class PENSION FOR FOREIGNERS at 5 Achenbach- 
strasse, Berlin, W.—Inquiries answered by Frau Dr. Reich. Reference to 
P. S. Allen, M.A., Longwall Cottage. Oxfor.l. 








ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishiug to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and ArtinGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


INISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucarronat Acents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also a Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

i seg er TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abrond.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Loudon.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
SR Bil EE WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 104. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
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Ee 
MDUCATION. a 
ardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
1 raren  OOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
CHevited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
jo for more silishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Sonhew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





ee oe (AR ’ o” é z 
. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht 
CRUISES on 8.Y, Perfect Cuisine. 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, 
£91. CRETE, NAPLES, October 10th. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS. 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


co igen 
OURS TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
By BOOTH LINE. 

‘ Angustine’ (3,498 tons), 2nd October. 2&.M.S. ‘ Obidense’ (2,380 
9th October. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Railway 
ton Totel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First-class throughout. Excellent 
He tels, Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 

THOMAR LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON. 
Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, London ; 

30 James Street, Liverpool. 





B.MS. 


or 





N OPPORTUNITY. CUNARD LINE. 
0 Special Br at) GIBRALTAR, NAPLES 
L—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th— i, y 

SSvaREOO TRIESTE, FIUME, ‘ 

by the magnificent Sutnaney seats » a an ay od goes gern he 

f turn from Naples an ibraltar have been made with the 
Aeengepnentn yor 7° P. and O. and Orient Lines. 

Apply, THE CUNARD 8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 





AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

C P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

ote ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square) ; or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


Ce ag ges ASOLO A - — 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ABRY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





—_—— 











OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
CO 8 years everywhere with unfailing success, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Cauon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

raine privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


NSTRUCTIVE PICTURE POSTCARDS OF INDIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, &e. 
8s., 100 plain; 6s.,100 coloured. Postage paid. 
Reproductions made from Photographs for School Magazines, &e. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6vols.; Muther's Painting, 8 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4vols., 1843; Richard III., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot's Clerical Life, 2 vols.. 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 
25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 
6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2vols,, 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, 2 Romance, 
1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 
Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of ‘Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 Jobu Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manual 


of Instruction in Character Reading from Handwriting, with Illustrations. 
By R. Dimspate Srocker. With an Appendix by Ina Oxenrorp. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 61, net.; postage, 1}d. 





MAPLE & CO 
2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. tin, 
CARPETS sia CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842, 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from, COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
9 c TE Pp le 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the | "7". i. 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 





BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenTRAL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED. ...00.0...£11,000,000, 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 

Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expeuses moderate, Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 














Application for Agencies invited. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop's 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Tennis Court. 





SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM and CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 








COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
offices :— 


Executors of Wills. 





Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FJNDS......£55,000,000. 
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Cost over £650. 


IN 
Painted Red, White Lines, 


8~II h.p. 


with tale windows. 


tains are down the car is completely rainproof. 
front has bucket seats, and the back seats are shaped 
like those in a comfortable Victoria, with plenty of 
There is a small extra seat to put up 
The front tyres are Palmers, the back 
Colliers, all of best quality and very little worn. 
The car has only been nine months on the road. 
The tyres were renewed, front in April, and back in 


leg room. 
or down. 


June. Two Dietz lamps and one 
carrier for extra tyre. 


seen and tried, by appointment, in 


where within 30 miles of Guildford. 


Apply by Letter to . . . 


“Z,” BOX 4,756, 
Offices of “‘The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 DEAN STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 


To be Sold for £400. 


PERFECT CONDITION. 


3~=cyl. 


PANHARD. 


Side entrance, cape hood, front and side curtains, 
When the hood is up and cur- 


Waterproof apron. 


yickel Fittings, 


Every writing sh 


You can’t always 


The A poor fountain 


dear to use, 


We guarantee s 


Patent 


Can be 
London or any- 


Bleriot. 


80LD BY STATIONE 
AND JEWELLERS, 








a 


Why--“ not 
ink-pot”? 


ould be in ink—indelible. 


have an ink-pot with you—even SO, the 


ink wouldn't always be clean. Besides, steel pens 
are only for those who don’t know the “Swan” Pen 


A pencil won’t do—reading smudgy notes is bad for the 
eyes, they aren’t good evidence, and pencils spoil 
one’s natural handwriting. 


pen won’t do—it’s cheap to buy and 
because it won’t give satisfaction, 


Satisfaction is always worth what you pay for it. 


atisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 


Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy 
but you'll regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Head Office—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN 
Regent Street, W. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, Branches { 3 Exchange St., Manchester, 


Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 
New York and Chicago. 


Why-- 
“Swan” Pen? 


RSs 





No. 1 NOW READY.—Post free, 134. 


OUR ANIMAL BROTHERS, 


Edited by EDITH CARRINGTON. 
A New Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children, price 1d. 


The first number of this Magazine is now ready and is beautifully Ilustrated. 


It 


contains “Cousin Carrie’s Letter,’ Articles, Stories, Anecdotes, kc, and an open Corre- 


spondence Column, 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

Tor Acidity of tle Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBUBY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Programme ”’ is 
sent with each ticket, gratis. ‘Three Tickets for 
Members of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finauce 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C,; and Mr. 
‘John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 

BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC gate’ is 2 [Sena gir, 

i + : 

POCKET Bovrsox & Crraven have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

SAMELES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napki 2/11 doz. Di 

IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per (doz? Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 

Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 

Roller towelling, 3d. 


Samples_ and per yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 





Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 

LINEN. 


TABLE uote 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIOTIC POEMS. By E. Derry. 


In Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, Fought on October 2lst, 1905, 
Pp, 128. Price 1s, 
Copy sent post-free for 12 postage-stamps. 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinuer Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at Ingher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and =the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 





Per Doren 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the lo 

“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-claxs Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
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HODDER AND 


FROM 


STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST. 





———— 


pr. J. AGAR BEET. 
6|- 


pR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 
7/ 


pR. GEORGE MATHESON. 
6/- 


pR. THOMAS CARTER. 
15/- net. 


REV. DAVID SMITH. 
10/6 net. 


THE LAST THINGS. By the Rev. JosepH Acar Beet, D.D. 
New Edition, Entirely Revised and in Part Rewritten. 

“In its careful and complete examination of the utterances of Scripture on the two great points with 
which it deals—the second coming of Christ and the doom of the wicked—the book is unique and of 
great value. Thoroughly revised and in part rewritten, this new edition represents the maturest results 
of Dr. Beet’s prolonged study.’”’—Uhristian World, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW, 
Chapters I.-Vill. Volume III. of Expositions of Holy Scripture. By 
the Rey. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. 


Expositions of Holy Scripture to be completed in about 30 volumes. Handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each volume. To be published also by subscription, six volumes in a series, 24s. net per series, 
First Series, six volumes comprising: The Book of Genesis (ready); The Prophecies of Isaiah (Cha 
ters 1-48 (ready); The Prophecies of Isaiah, Chapters 49-66 (shortly); The Prophecies of Jeremia 
perertie | The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vols, I. (ready on Monday), II., and III. (shortly). Prospectus on 
application, 


a 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Studies 

of the Portrait of Christ,” &c. 

“In this volume, as in his earlier volumes, there is a charm of style, a beauty of diction, an eloquence 
of expression, an originality of thought, and a poetic imagery which should commend his book even to 
readers who may be indifferent to the lessons of it. Ministers will find in it helpfulness, suggestiveness, 
and stimulus to the study of notable men of the New Testament,”—Scolsman, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
With the Version He Used. By THOMAS CARTER. 


“Dr. Carter has undoubtedly shown great industry and great ingenuity. His work is the outcome 
of an intimate verbal knowledge of the Scriptures combined with an intimate verbal knowledge of 
Shakespeare. He has gone over the plays line by line and has set down each passage to which he could 
find a Scriptural parallel, and side by side with it the Biblical text.”—Daily News. 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. The Earthly Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. DAVID SMITH, M.A. 


The aim of this book is twofold. In the introduction the author endeavours to vindicate the 
historicity of the evangelic records and adduces reasons for believing that they present Jesus as He 
actually lived among men, and not as He appeared to a later generation through a haze of reverence and 
superstition. In subsequent chapters the author seeks, by interpreting what the Evangelists have 
written, to justify the Cuurch’s faith in Him as the Lord from Heaven, 





JOHN OXENHAM. 


With 16 Illustrations by 
GRENVILLE MANTON. 


6|- 


W. PETT RIDGE. 


Llustrated, 
5/- 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


Illustrated, 
6/- 


E. THOMPSON SETON. 


Profusely Illustrated, 
5/- net. 


STEWART E. WHITE. 


With Frontispiece. 


6/- 
E. M. JAMESON. 
Illustrated. 
6/- 


ANNIE S. SWAN. 


Illustrated. 
3/6 


WHITE FIRE. By Joun Oxennam, Author of “Barbe of Grand 
Bayou,” ‘‘ Hearts in Exile,” &e. 


* White Fire” is the story of a great enthusiasm, which brought two glowing souls together in some- 
what unconventional fashion, and carried them across seas to the conquest of the Dark Islands. Mr. 
Oxenham’s book is dedicated ‘‘'l'o the memory of James Chalmers—Great Heart of Sweet White Fire.” 
‘There is in it, we think, much that ‘‘ Tamate ” would have approved and enjoyed. 


ON COMPANY’S SERVICE. By W. Perr Rings, Author of 
“Next Door Neighbours,” “ Up Side Streets,” &c. 


“On Company's Service” shows no decline in the talent which has already given so much pleasure to 
thousands of readers. As before, Mr. Pett Ridge’s latest collection of stories and sketches abounds in 
the whimsical humour and glimpses of character which have made this writer ‘‘one of the pleasantest 
and most welcome of friends,” 


THE CZAR’S SPY. By Wittim Lez Quevx, Author of “The 
Unnamed,” “ Her Majesty’s Minister,” &c. 

The fact that this story of a lost treasure has been running serially in one of the great popular weeklies 
is sufficient guarantee of its thrilling interest and attractive qualities. Indeed, in this class of fiction 
Mr. Le Queux has no superior, and ‘‘ The Czar’s Spy” will completely arrest the reader’s attention from 
the first page to the last, 


WOODMYTH AND FABLE. By Ervest Txompson Seton, 
Author of “ The Biography of a Grizzly,” “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” &c. 

“One of the most delightful little volumes of its kind ever published. One has grown to expect 

quaintness and the charms of dainty imagery and humoor in the fantasies of animal life which come 


from Mr, Seton's pen ; and in these respects ‘ Woodmyth and Fable ’ is more than satisfying.” 
—Daily Express. 


THE CLAIM JUMPERS. By Srewart Epwarp Waite, Author 
of “The Blazed Trail,’ “The Silent Places,” &c. Second Edition. 
“Mr. White has given us a delightfully fresh and vigorous story......full of quaint adventures, strange 


excitements, and daring flashes of insight, and above all, possessed of a clear, straightforward narrative 
that moves steadily forward to a climax as satisfactory and as pleasant as it isclever and unexpected.” 


—Slandard. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED. By E. M. Jameson, Author of “ The 
Pendletons.” 


A fascinating novel of modern life. Hester Percival, who is the central figure of the story, has a 
character, the sweetness of which makes an atmosphere in the book, and the reader follows her reverses 
of fortune with strained interest. Euid Drake is a type of the spoiled woman of fashion; while Miss 
Octavia, tenderly drawn and perfectly natural, is quite a masterpiece of characterisation. A story which 
captures the attention and holds it to the happy ending. 


LOVE THE MASTER KEY. 
“ Mary Garth,” “ Christian’s Cross,” &c. 
This novel is an excellent sample of Annie Swan’s art at its best—an art that has made her name a 


household word among all lovers of simple domestic English fiction, The story is that of a poor but 
Leautiful girl who is compelled to leave her country home to seek a living in a great city warehouse, 


By Annie S. Sway, Author of 





HODDER and 


STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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63d. will procure for you 40 Photographs, 
together with Descriptive Articles on 
Cottage Building, Cottage Furnishing, 
and Cottage Accessories of all sorts. 



















































Readers of “THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN and LAND AND WATER” obtained 
with the Issue of their Paper of September 16th a 
Free Supplement containing over 4o Photographs of 
Cottage Interiors and Cottage Buildings, together with 
Descriptive Letterpress of the greatest value to all who 
are interested in the Week-end or Rural Housing 
question. You can still obtain this Supplement by 
writing mow to the PuBLisHeR, “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., and enclosing 5d. in 
stamps. Owing to the extraordinary demand for 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and 
LAND AND WATER” of that date, the Issue 
is completely sold out, but the precaution was taken to 
print an extra number of the Special Cottage Supple- 
ment, and this may now be obtained at the reduced 
price of 4d., or by post from the Publisher, 5d. 


You should write to-day for a Copy, as the 
Issue is limited. Fill in the Order Form printed 
below, or ask your Newsagent to procure a Copy 
for you. 





TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF . « 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


Contains the following Articles of Interest to all COUNTRY 
READERS and LOVERS OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF LANDLORDS. ByC. J. Cornisu, 

THE GRUMBLER ON THE CONTINENT. 

ASPECTS OF IRISH HUNTING. By “ Matntop.” 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A WALKING TOUR IN 

EXHIBITION VILLAGE—Another Visit to Letchworth. 
By “ Home Counties.” 

RED HOT POKERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

IN oaE HOP GARDENS. An Illustrated Article. ByC. J. 
YORNISH. 

IN SEARCH OF A PAYING POULTRY FARM. I. By “Home 
OUNTIES.” 

WITH GUN AND RIFLE. Some Views of Foreign Corre- 
spondents. 

GUN ENGRAVING. Illustrated with Specimens. 

THE ORDERING OF NEW GUNS. 

PARTNERSHIP SHOOTS. By “ Nevis.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—The Waysof American Farm 
Hands—Fruit Trees by the Roadside—A Cure for Canker. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY—What Country Books 
to Buy. 
Besides numerous other Articles of Special Country Interest, 


Write to the PunnisHer, “THE COUNTY. GENTLEMAN and 
LAND AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, and enclose 
the Order Form below. 





ORDER FORM .. . 

Please send me “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” for September 30th, together with the Cottage 
Supplement of September 16th,* for which I beg to enclose (6$d.) 114d. 








in stamps, 


MERE | a oa sceppsensanngon cocsseappessousapsah toudynspoeraeeda 
* If you have already bad the Supplement, you can strike out the underlined 
portion, 














— 


“BLACK WOOD” 


For OCTOBER contains 


Naval Education: its Past and Future. 
Retrograde Admiralty.” ©. By the Author of «, 


The Vrouw Grobelaar’s [os Cases. 





VIII.—The Sacrifice. The Cowar By Per 
My “History” Vindicated. "ay pectin aan, 
The Cottage of the Kindly Light. By Atrrep Norze, 
The Grip of the Land. By Sreruen Gwyry, 
The Table Round. By Wattace Brvee, 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 

XVII.—Flight. XVIII.—The Recluse. By Doveras Bracsnvey, 


With my Gun.—II. 
amore pag ng 0 eter... 
iplomacy on the Housetop—The Triumph of Mr. Roosevelt— 

tional Busybodies—M, Witte’s Cunning—How Peace — toe 

Russia and Japan—Harold Parsons, = 
A Fifty-two Pound Salmon. By Grirriw W. Hartrey 
International “ Perils.” By KYPIOs. 
A Study of the Russo-Japanese War— 

X.—The Battle of Mukden. With Map. By Cuassevr, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS, OCTOBER, 1905. 

Rossta’s Line or Least Resistance. By ‘ Specto.” 
PEaAcrE IN THE Far East. By Alfred Stead. 
THE Proriems or Herepity. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 
Str THomas Browne AND HIS Famity. By H.C. Minchin. 
Nores on a Citizen Army. By the Earl of Dundonald, C.B., C.V.0. 
ENGLAND'S STRENGTH IN Ast. By Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G, »K.C.LE., C.B, 
Wer-Hai-WEI anp Cuusan. By Demetrius C. Boulger, ae ee 
To THE SNAKE Dance. By Harriet Munroe. 
CuRISTOPHER MariLowk.—II. By W. L. Courtney. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. By J. L. Bashford, 
A PLEA FoR THE ReEtiIGious Drama. By B, W. Findon, 
Crickrer as A Game. By Gerald W. Sympson. 
Frencu Lire es FRENCH “ve hae John F. Macdonald, 
Nostateia. Part Il., chaps. 3 and 4 art III,, chaps. 1 a f 

Deledda. ess Set 
CorRESPONDENCE : ‘Is SocioLocy a Scrence?” By H.G. Wells. 


London : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited, 
In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, “and “yg: on ood 
margin for Notes. Price £1 £1 a on —— aia 


THE NEW (NINETEENTH) vuritiee OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction 
during the Season of 1905, with the Titles and Descriptions in full, the Cata- 
logue ‘N umbers, the Names of the Purchasers, Special Notes on certain Books, 
and a very full Index. 


“Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts in Paper 
Covers for those who wish to receive early reports of the Sales, 
They are not sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 

“© Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 
greatest value.”—Athenzum, 


*,* AN INDEX TO THE FIRST TEN ue OF “BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT” HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, 21s, NE 





es 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


T. J. & J. SMITH’S 


Clerical, Professional, 
Commercial, Pocket, and Scribbling 


DIARIES 


NOW READY FOR 1906. 


£1,000 INSURANCE “COUPON in all 
T. J. & J. SMITH’S DIARIES. 





To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 


Attention is invited to a New Series of Autotype Reproductions of Modern 
Paintings, including Notable Examples from 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1905, 
After 
B. W. LEADER, R.A., Honble. JOHN COLLIER, 
J. McWHIRTER, R.A., YEEND KING, &c., &c. 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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How TO SIFT AND SELECT BOOKS—AND 
BUY AT HALF- PRICE. 


“Tt zs the reverse of pleasant to pay good coin for a book that may turn 


out valueless. 4» «+ «+ 


It should be the true mission of the circulating library 


to provide candidates, as tt were, for a life-long friendship, so that the 


reader may stft, select, and buy.” 


HESE words (from Mr. Lacon Watson's new book, ‘‘ The 
T Reflections of a Householder”) must have been written 
before ‘‘ The Times” Book Club was thought of, Yet it would 
not be easy to find a better description of the novel privilege 
which ‘The Times” has given to its subscribers. 


The three successive stages of sifting, selecting, and buying 
have been made so easy that bookbuying is to-day a pleasure 
instead of a task, a sound investment instead of a rash specula- 


ic THE SIFTING PROCESS. 


The first step that a judicious buyer of books will take is to 
“sort out” the books he may perhaps wish to buy from those he 
does not desire to think about at all. This preliminary sifting is 
very simple. ‘The Times” publishes each week in its Literary 
Supplement a classified list of all new books, so that the book- 
buyer who wants nothing but biographies, nothing bat books on 
science, nothing but books on art, can at a glance find the newest 
publications. The Supplement also reviews the chief books in 
all departments of literature, so that the bookbuyer who desires 
to form a miscellaneous library of the best books only is guided 
to the more notable books of the season. Again, the bookbuyer 
who does not confine himself to newly published books may refer 
tothe general Catalogue of books, which ‘‘ The Times ” supplies 
without charge to all its subscribers. 


This Catalogue, of more than a thousand pages, was compiled 
for “The Times” by specialists whose long experience in the 
Pritish Museum Library gives their verdict the highest authority, 
Any desired book will be found in alphabetical place, both under 
its author and under its title, and the Catalogue also con- 
tains notes upon the more important books and a list of books 
arranged according to their subjects. It is now in the binders’ 
hands, and will be sent to all subscribers in a few days. 


“The Times” Book Club supplements this general Catalogue 
by issuing at monthly intervals a guide to the best new books, 
with notes. 


With these sourees of information the bookbuyer can easily 
pick out the books he wishes to consider—and these may be 
thirty times as many, or fifty times as many, as he would 
subsequently buy. 


THE PROCESS OF SELECTION. 


A subscriber to “The Times”—that is to say, any one who 
takes the paper for a year at its ordinary price, threepence a day 
—can examine the books he has sifted out as worth consideration, 
by supplying a list of them to “The Times” Book Club, and 
having three volumes at a time (or a greater number by special 
arrangement) sent to his house. For the use of these books he has 
nothing to pay. He may look through fifty or a hundred volumes 
in a month and buy only one—or for that matter not buy even 
one, They are not sent to him “on approval,” with the implica- 
tion that he must either buy or give some sufficient reason for not 
buying ; he draws volumes from “ The Times” Book Club, just as 
he would draw them from a lending library, keeping them a day, 
a week, ora month. Instead of standing in a shop, turning the 
leaves of a book with the knowledge that he is expected to make 


his decision promptly, he can do his bookbuying with thought 
and care, 


If, on the other hand, he likes to see thousands of books 
assembled for his inspection, he can go to ‘‘ The Times” Book 
Club, 93, New Bond-street, stay as long as he likes, and look at as 
many books as he likes. He is not there on sufferance ; as a 
subscriber to ‘The Times” he has as much right to spend a 
morning there, looking at books, as to spend a morning at his 
Club, looking at the newspapers. 


THE BUYING ‘OCESS, 


‘The subscriber who desires to buy any volume which “The 
Times” Book Club has sent to his house, makes his purchase in 


the most convenient and expeditious way. _ He simply keeps & 
book, and instead of sending it back to New Bond-street, writes a 
posteard to inform the Librarian that he is retaining the volume 
and that it is to be charged to his monthly account. 


The special discounts at which ‘The Times” subscribers only 
may buy books, after they have read them, are fully explained in 
a pamphlet which will be sent to any one who asks for it. 


Briefly, these special discounts enable the subscriber to make 
his purchases at an average of about half the ordinary price, and, 
indeed, to make purchases at very much less than half-price—to 
obtain a discount of no less than 70 per cent.—if he is not in haste 
to obtain a newly-published book as soon as it appears. 


A book that has been in cireulation for about a month will be 
sold to him at a lower price than if the Book Club sent it to him 
fresh from the publisher's hands ; about three months later the 
book would cost him still less, and he may choose, according to 
the urgency of his requirements and according to the volume he 
selects, discounts of 20 per cent., 35 per cent., 50 per cent., or 70 
per cent. 


The saving which a subscriber may effect in this way, even 
though he does not spend more than six or seven shillings a month 
in buying books, will be sufficient to counterbalance the amount 
of his subseription to “The Times,” so that he is obtaining for 
nothing three different things: “ The Times” ; the use of a circu- 
lating library ; and the opportunity to examine a great number 
of books with a view to buying those which he wishes to place in 
his own library. 


INSTALMENT PAYMENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF BOOKS. 


It may happen (as, for example, at Christmas time) that a sub- 
scriber who, as a rule, buys only one or two books a month, 
wishes to buy five or ten pounds’ worth of miscellaneous books at 
once. He may, again, wish to order a book in a number of 
volumes, such as the “ Dictionary of National Biography” or a 
richly-bound set of the “ Waverley Novels”; or,if he is a pro- 
fessional man, to buy a number of technical books which he 
urgently needs. The books he desires will then be sent to him 
fresh from the publisher's hands, and he may pay for them on the 
instalment system at the rate of, say, half-a-guinea or a guineaa 
month, without being charged one penny more than if he had 
bought them at a discount bookseller’s shop for cash. 


To professional men this arrangement will prove -peculiarl 
convenient, for they can draw from the Book Club theological, 
medical, or scientific works as easily, as freely, as they can draw 
novels, biographies, or books of travels, and thus examine tech- 
nical works before buying them. 


The facilities which “The Times” Book Club thus offers to 
bookbuyers are of such direct practical advantage that the reader 
may consider them more important than the circulating library 
service. But it should not be forgotten that by the mere pay- 
ment of a year’s subscription to ‘‘The Times,” at the ordinary 
price of the paper (or by making quarterly payments if the sub- 
scriber prefers), he obtains not only the best circulating library 
service in England, but so complete, so prompt, and so constantly 
renewed a supply of the newest books, that ‘‘The Times” Book 
Club cannot in fairness be compared to an ordinary circulating 
library. The subscriber does not have to wait his turn until the 
book he wants has gone its round, he obtains it when he asks for 
it. He is confronted by no arbitrary restrictions; he is not told 
that this or that work is “not included in our collection”; he 
can obtain any book that can properly be called a book. 








(Zn open envelope with halfpenny stamp.) 
THE MANAGER, 
“The Times,” Printing-house-square, 
London, E.C 
Please send me particulars of “‘The Times” Book Club. 


Name __ 





(SP. 10.) 
Address ____ 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY. 2s. 6d. net. 


Some Characters and Episodes among Working Lads. By Miss PITYLLIS BOTTOME. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RAW MATERIAL. 


“These ‘characters and episodes among working lads’ are exceptionally good. The author’s rare 
sense of humour never degenerates into flippancy, nor her pathos into sentimentality. ‘The Chitter’ is 
delightful throughout, and the climax is exquisite...... Indeed, the great charm of the book is that we 
are given facts, not theories, nor ‘ patent remedies.’ "—Guardian. 


CHINA AND RELIGION. 


By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, M.A. (Manc.), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, 
Manchester; Author of ‘ China,” ‘* John Chinaman,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, net. 


[Just out, 
AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 














CENTRAL 
TIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. 


Carried Out in the Years 1902-1903. By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. Published under the 
Authcrity of the Royal Geographical Society. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
[Ready next week. 





A NEW ANNUAL. 
THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK 


For 1905 (First Issue). Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With about 
250 Tables and Diagrams, 10s. 6d, net, [Ready next week, 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. 


Letters of Count Paul Haizfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters of the King of Prussia, 
870-71. ‘Translated from the French by J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. [Ready neat week, 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. 


As Treated by Homer, Goethe, and others. By Dr. EUGENE OSWALD, M.A, Secretary to the 
English Goethe Society. With Pbhotogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, [Ready neat week, 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 


As Seen in St. Osmund's Rite for the Cathedral of Salisbury, with Dissertations on the Belief and Ritual 
in England before and after the Coming of the Normans. By DANIEL ROCK, D.D. Edited by 
the Rev. G. W. HART and the Rev. W. H. FRERE, of the Community of the Resurrection. 
New Edition, 4 vols, demy 8vo, 48s. net, [Just out. 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—4s. net. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, M.A., late Fellow of the University of Durham. With Preface 
by the Rev. J. R. IULINGWORTH, D.D. [Ready October 4th. 


MAN’S ESTATE: 
An Interpretation of Genesis ii. 4—iv. end. By FREDERICK ERNEST COGGIN, M.A., late 


Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘Man’s Great Charter: an Exposition of 
Genesis i.—ii. 3." Demy 8vo, 5s. net. Just out. 


» WHAT IS TRUTH? 


An Attempt to Elucidate First Principles in Belief. By I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LUD. Edin., 
Author of “ Faith and Philosophy,” “ Aristotelianism.” Demy 8yo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 








OCTOBER. 


YET WHEREFORE. The Hon. Emiry Lawtess. 


—* AND IMPERIAL CONTROL, E. Joun 

SoLano. 

EVOLUTION IN THE HEAVENS. Miss A, M. 
CLERKEE. 


PISA. Artuur Symons. 

THE IMPERIAL GERMAN NAVY. IL. Corr 
CoRNFORD. 

THE NAVAL POWER OF GERMANY. “V.” 

IN THE ASTRAL ARDEN, C. E. Lawrence. 


2s. 6d. net. 


A TOMB AT RAVENNA (Illustrated). Jura 
Cartwriaut (Mrs, Ady). 

IMPERIAL CONSOLIDATION RY TELE- 
GRAPHY. Cuartes Bricut, F.R.S.E. 


BY AN IRISH STREAM. “Lemon Grey.” 

THE HISLORY OF THE CRETAN DISCON. 
TENT. D. G. Hogarra. 

WORKMEN'S TRAINS. E. A. Pratt. 

ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU (Chaps, 33-39), H, C. Barry. 





SCHOOL: A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


No. 22. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. 
By 8. E. W 


THE BIRTH OF AN OUTER SUN. By Prof. H. E. 
ArmstTRONG, F.R.S. 

FORM ORGANISATION. By W. Epwarps, M.A. 

MANUAL TRAINING. The Need of Handwork 
in Schools. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XXII. Matthew Arnold. 


EDUCATION OLD AND NEW. An Address. 
By R. E. Prorueno, y. 


M V.O. 
THE TRADE SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND. By J.C. 
EDD. 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. A Basis of Method 
in Elementary Algebra. 
Nunn, M.A., B.Sc. 


By T. Pexcy 





OCTOBER, 1905. 


NEW STUDIES IN SE D - 
TION.—IV. CONDARY EDUCA 


THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. The Aim of 
the Teacher. 


A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—IV. By 
-D. 


H. KinGsmitt Moorr, 


THE LADDER FROM THE ELEMENTA 
aoueee TO THE UNIVERSITY. By ened 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—I. The Loan Library. 
By Sraytey C. Row.anp, BA. II. Silence 
and Solitude. By F. W. Heaptey, M.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—The German Universi- 
REVIEW. Plato and Reon 
> -—Plato an 4 
MINOR NOTICES. anes 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


OCTOBER, 1905. - 

Tue New Auttrance. By Herbert Paul, 

Tur GerMAN DANGER TO SoutTH AFRICA. By 0 
Eltzbacher. ' 

THE RUPTURE BETWEEN Norway AND SwEDEN, By 
Sir Henry Seton Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 

THE beg oe Lage her 5 (concluded), By 
the Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway, G.C.M. 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1. aaa c: 

A Municieat Concert Hatt ror Lonpon, By 
Frederick Verney, L.C.C. 

Tue True FounpDATIons or Empire: Tue Home 
—_ THE Worksuor, By Miss Violet R. Mark. 

am, 

Tur Srupy or History 1x Pupzic Scnootrs, By 
C. H. K. Marten (History Master at Eton), 
“Tue TriaL or Jesus.” By the Rev. Septimus 

Buss. 

Aw Inp1an Retrosrect AND Some Comments. By 
Ameer Ali, C.I.E, (late Judge of the High 
Court, Caleutta). 

Sir Water Scorr on wis “Gabrons.” By the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott (of Abbotsford): 

An EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EPISODE IN VIENNESE 
Court Lirr. By the Baroness Suzette de 
Zuylen de Nyevelt. 

Between Two Trains. By Lieut,-Colonel D, C, 
Pedder. 

Nature GarDENS. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

QuEEN CHRISTINA’S MINIATURE Painter. By Dr, 
George C. Williamson. 

How Poor Law Guarpiang SPEND THEIR Money 
In ScoTLAND. By Sir Alexander Baird, Bart. 

Tur Wooine oF THE ELEcToRS. By Michael 
MacDonagh, 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square, 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
OCTOBER, 1905. Contents. 

The Effect of the Japanese Victories upon India, 
By the Rey, C. F. Andrews (Cambridge Mission 
to Dethi). 

The Baptism of Purdah Women in India by 
Deaconesses. By the Bishop of Lucknow (Dr. 
Clifford). 

Lessons from the Life of St. Patrick. By the Rev. 
Newport J. White, D.D. 

Islam in Arabia. By the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, 
F.R.G.S, 





Vocation and Preparation for Missionary Work. 
By the Bishop of Mashonaland (Dr. Gaul), 
Vocation to Missionary Service. By the Rev. E. J. 
Palmer (Chairman of the Federation of Junior 

Clergy Missionary Associations), 

TheSociety for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge in China. By the Kev. 
Timothy Richard, Litt.D. ' 

The ‘“*Raw” Kaflir and the Christian, By Bishop 
Baynes. 

The South African Native Problem. By the Rev, 
Peter Green. 
Missions and Caste. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letter to the Editor: The Political and Religious 
Outlook in China. 

Reviews. 


By James S, Dennis, D.D. 


Society for the Propagition of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
2s. 6d.] THE OCTOBER [2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THE STORY OF THE PEACE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. By Dr. E. J. Drtion. 


ILLUMINATION IN ART, LOVE AND RE- 
VIVALISM. By Sypney OLivier. 


THE GERMAN WORKING MAN AND PRO- 
TECTION. By Witir1am Harsutr Dawson. 


Tue Resutts oF Batrourism. By J. A. Spender. 
—Tue Crisis IN Huncary. By Dr. Emil 
Reich.—In1quitizs oF Poor Law ADMINISTRA- 
TIon. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart.—Txe 
Buack-Wasuine or Dante. By Howard 
Candler.—‘‘ GREECE AND Maceponta.” By 
H.N. Brailsford.—Tar EVANGELICAL CHURCIES 
AND THE HiGHER Criticism. By P. T. Forsyth, 
D.D.—Some Recent boors, By “A Re.der.” 


London: Horace Marsuatt & Son. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 


SOME CONTENTS OF OCTOBER. 


Tse Stitz Smart Vorcr or Scripture. 
Canon Sanday, D.D. 

Sry anp Mopern Tuoveut. I. Rev. W. R.Inge, DD. 

NewemiAH. Rev. W. Emery Barnes, D.D. 

Tue Book or Jonau. Prof. A. 8. Peake, M.A. 

Birtx or Curtst IN New Testament. Rev. W.C. 
Allen, M.A. 








Rev. 








Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 

1s. net; Annual Subscription (4s. 6. post-free) to 

be sent to the Manager, ‘‘ Interpreter” Oilice, 
Altrincham, Manchester. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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A WEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 
«DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The 
world-wide popularity of the 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to all 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets. 


Annual Subscription - - 7s. 


Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FILEE on 
receipt of Postcard, 


All Communications to be addressed: 


CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





OCTOBER, 1905. 

Episodes of the Month. 

Cesar and the Sentimentalists. By IGNOTUS, 

Frane-Parler. By PAUL DEROULEDE (Président de la Ligue 
des Patriotes), 

The New Balance of Power in the Far East. 
General Sir EDMUND BARROW, K.C.B, 

The Clergy and Commercial Morality. By the Hon. and 
Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 

The Case for Sweden. By Professor EDEN (Upsala University). 

A Stronghold of Art. By A. C. BENSON. 

A Visit to Baku. By the Earl of RONALDSHAY., 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

The Problem of the Trained Nurse. 
MUNRO FERGUSON. 

sepenane Education and Character. By E. P. CULVER- 


By Lieut.- 


By Lady HELEN 


ACentury’s Praise of Nelson. By Miss ESTHER HALLAM. 

The Hungarian Crisis. By FRANCIS KOSSUTH (Leader of 
the Hungarian Party of Independence}, 

Greater Britain. 

Corzespondence—The Organisers of Defeat. By A TORY 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


it 
SOME CANDID IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND.” 
By A German Resident, 

In response to a widespread demand, we have republished in 
cheap popular form the article in the June “ National Review ” 
entitled ‘Some Candid Impressions of England,” by “A 
German Resident.” 

Copies may be obtained on written application to the Manager of 
the “ National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8.W., 
at the following PREPAID rates: 

10s. per 100 Copies. 35s. per 500 Copies. 
Os. », 250 ,, 60s. ,, 1,000 9 
Single Copies, 3d. post-free. 


A SELECTION FROM THE AUTUMN ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 


(Incorporating ISBISTER’S). 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MRS. BROOKFIELD AND HER CIRCLE. By Cuartes 


and Frances Brooxrietp. In royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 vols., 28s. net. [October 30th. 


LIFE OF FROUDE. By Herzert Paun. In demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, gilt top, with Photogravure Plates, 16s. net. [October 30th. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. By Joseru Jounsoy. In 


crown 8vo0, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s, 
| October 30th. 
ART 


SEVEN ANGELS OF THE RENASCENCE: the Story 
of Art from Cimabue to Claude. By Sir Wrkr Bartiss, P.R.B.A., F.S.A. 
In demy 8vo, green buckram gilt, gilt top, bevelled boards, with 40 Plate 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. [October 2nd. _, 


THEOLOGY. 
THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


Srepyey. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, uniform with the Same 
Author's ‘‘ The Miracles of Jesus,” now in its 10th Thousand, 6s. 
[November 15th. 


THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS IN THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH. By Canon Knox Lirrtz. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with new 
Portrait, 103. 6d. [Uctober 30th, 


SELECTED PASSAGES FROM SERMONS AND 
ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with a new Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 


GENERAL. [November 30th. 
THE SALT OF MY LIFE. By F. G. Artato, F.Z.S. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 50 [llustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


[October 30th. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE. By Cuartzs 


Emmanvet and E, M. Josera, In crown 8vo, cloth, with Diagrams, 
3s. 6d. net. [November 6th, 


ON LIFE’S THRESHOLD: Talks to Young People on 


Character and Conduct. By the Author of “The Simple Life” (now in 
its 55th thousand). In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [October 4th. 


FICTION. 
THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT. By Rosert HvucH 


BENSON, Author of ‘“ ‘the Light Invisible” and “ By What Authority ?” 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [October 2nd. 


PRINCESS JOYCE. By Keiguiuy Snowpen. In crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [November 15th. 


THE SECRET OF THE TURRET. By Eruet F. Heppie.- 


In crown $vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [November 15th. 
LAW. 


THE LAW OF MECHANICAL TRACTION ON HIGH- 


WAYS. By C. A. Montacue Bartow, M.A., LL.D., and W. Jorsson 
Hicxs. In demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. [October 30th. 


PITMAN’S MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Suater, 


B.A., LL.B., Author of ‘‘Pitman’s Commercial Law.” In demy svo, 

cloth, 7s. 6d. [November 6th, 
LEXIGRAPHY. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUESE AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Based on a Manuscript of Julius Cornet by 
H. Micwaeuis. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 30s. net. [November 6th. 


By the Bishop of 


NEW EDITIONS. 
THE SPIRITS IN PRISON, and other Studics of the 


Life after Death. By the late Dean PLumprre. 3s. 6d. net. [October 4th. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By the Rev. R. F. 


Horton, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6d. net. [October 4th. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. By the Same 


Author. 2s. Gd. net. [October 4th. 


THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor JAMES STALKER, D.D. 2s. Gd. net. LOctober 4th. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Sropr- 
Forp A. Brooxe. In 2 vols. feap. Svo, leather gilt, gilt top, with Photo- 
gravure Froutispieces, 5s. net. | October 4lh, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Abridged. With 
an Introduction by G. K. CuzsTexrox. 2 vols., uniform with above, 
5s. net. [ Ready. 


GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. Abridged. With an 
Introduction by W. Ropertrson Nicott. Uniform with the above, or in 
one volume, sewed, 1s. net. [October Sth. 

JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged. With an 


Introduction by the late Hugu Prick HuGurs. Unitorm with the al ove 
in two leather volumes, or in paper covers, or in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


[October Sth. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE. Each by Cuartes Wagener. 
THE BETTER WAY. 


Each in artistic paper covers, 1s, net., 


or in cloth gilt, 1s. 64. 
London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, Limited 
(Incorporating ISBISTER’S). 





Copies are well printed and neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, &c. 


PUBLISHERS: No. 1 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


ON OCTOBER 12th.—In 2 vols. royal Svo, 42s. net, 


With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE 
OF 
THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0O., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 


*,* The ‘Discovery ’—the first ship ever built in this country 
especially for exploration—sailed from England in the summer of 
1901. In an absence of three years her company spent more than 
two beyond the Antarctic Circle, and two winter seasons ata point 
400 miles beyond any former wintering party. The voyage had 
important results for geography and other sciences. For the first 
time in the southern regions, exploration was undertaken by 
extended sledge journeys. Made under conditions of unparalleled 
severity, these sledge journeys are naturally full of adventurous 
incident. After an imprisonment of nearly two years in the ice, the 
* Discovery ’ was released under circumstances of dramatic interest, 
and returned to New Zealand with the loss of a single man. 





NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. Forrest, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. 


*,* The volume describes a voyage through the West Indies, under the 
auspices of the Royal Mail Steamship Company, and deals not only with 
scenery and impressions de voyage, but, incidentally, with a number of the 
vexed questions of trade, and the future prosperity of the islands, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. BRIDGES’ POETICAL WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDCES. 


Volume VI.: Contents.—The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the 
History of Nero; Notes. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF ‘‘THE UPTON LETTERS.” 


The Guardian describes these letters as ‘‘a triumph of literary skill, which 
bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson's 
‘Inland Voyage’ and ‘Through the Cevennes’ bears to ordinary books of 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 2y 7.5. 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION BEING PRACTICALLY EXHAUSTED, 
A THIRD IMPRESSION HAS BEEN PUT TO PRESS. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Speaker says: :—* The book is a@ very fascinating one.” The Evening 
Standard terms it “a beautiful book.” The World’s Work says :—“It bas proved 
a book of sheer delight”: and the Press generally writes in the same strain, 


9 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, 
and other Stories. By ‘‘Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of ‘ Deat 
Man’s Rock,” ‘‘The Splendid Spur,’ &. With 8 Full-page LIlustrations, 
crown &vo, 6s, 
Punch.—“ The stories are delightful. They are full of character and action, 
touched up here and there with flashes of humour.’ 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* De lightfully enter taining... .. Frenchmen’s Creek’ 


is as good a story as one could wish to read.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
om. oun bg gd Chaps. | THE NEW CHEMISTRY.—III. The 


T. QUILLER-Coucy. | Interpretation of Radio-active 
REINDCANCES OF A _ DIPLO-! canes. By W. A. SHENSTONE, 
MATIST. —I. St. Petersburg | B.S, 


before the Crimean War. 
|'NAPOLEON AND NELSON. B 
THE. a teae ee SIDE t| Davin Maxmay. y 


'ALGAR. By the Rev. W.H 
Prreurrr, B.A, LL.D. 'FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW.—VI. 


THE fgets OF GOWER. By| 
A 


BRADLEY THE pues REVOKE. Chaps. 
THE SOLDAN’S SWORD. By Antruvr 24- By Mrs. Marcarer L. 
H. HENDERSON. Woops. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





HARPER’S 


for OCTOBER now Ready. 


The Slave Trade of To-day, 


The third of this important series of articles 
by Mr. W. H. NEVINSON, who went to 
Africa for Harper's Magazine to expose the 
Slave Trade. It is a striking denunciation 
of slavery as practised to-day in Portuguese 
West Africa—legalised, and the more terrible 


on that account. 


Fiction by Mary E. Wilkins, Booth 
Tarkington, Justus Miles Forman, &c,, 
&c. Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., &c., &c. 





PIQUANT MEMOIRS OF 18TH CENTURY FRANCE, 


QUEENS of the FRENCH STAGE. 
H, NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ Madame de Pompadour,” &c. 


10s. Gd. net; post-free lls. Mllustrated by Portraits, &e, 
Med. Svo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 


An account of the private lives and professional careers of the most 
celebrated French actresses of the 17th und 18th centuries, 





DANTE THE WAYFARER. 
CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Author of “ The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” 
10s. 6d. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 
The author has followed the poet step by step throughout his wanderings, 


telling of the men and women he met, and the legends which sprang up 
wherever his footsteps passed, 





Latest English Fiction. 
THE FALL OF THE CARDS. 


6s, R. K. WEEKES, 
Author of “ Love in Chief.” 
“ Sprightly and exhilarating, with a gaiety of spirit and a certainty of touch 
quite unusual in ordinary novels.”—Morning Post. 


«“ Admirably told and unusually interesting.” —Athenzum, 
** A lively and amusing love story.”-—Glasgow Herald, 


URSULA RAVEN. 
6s. THEODORA WILSON WILSON, 
Author of “ Langbarrow Hall.” 
A wholesome fresh-air romance of the Westmoreland countryside. 


THE COMING OF BILLY. 


5s. MARGARET WESTRUP, 


Author of “ Elizabeth's Children,” &c. 


*¢ Billy is a real small boy, tender-hearted, unsentimental, easily abashed, and 
furiously masculine......The book is entirely delightful.”—Evening Standard, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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oe pannicen 
Messrs, DUCKWORTH and CO. announce pub- 
lication of a Novel by a New Writer, 


THE WANDERING OF JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«Love and happiness are birds no man can cage.”—SpPanisH PROVERB. 











A Striking Book now in Great Demand. 


YCHICAL PHENOMENA, By Dr. JOSEPH 

‘RAPS.’ berg hg Preface by Sir OLIVER en B and Prof, 
Ricuzt. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net, 

‘ seen things which convince him we are on the margin of 
Bop Rent Ayponl we do ‘not think any one can read his book without 
sharing this conviction.” —Daily Mail. 
“Crowded with data obtained for the most part in broad daylight, interest- 
ing, remarkable, startling, thrilling, fasciuating.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Jt is with facts and methods that he professes to deal. He has not the 
slightest doubt as to the reality of the phenomena, In many ways this is a 
striking book.”—Glasgow Herald. 





New Volume in the Library of Art (“The Red Series’’). 


PISANELLO. By G. F. HILL, of the British Museum. 


65 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 





Ready at the beginning of OCTOBER. By the Author of 
“A Magdalen’s Husband.” 


THE SACRED Cu P. By VINCENT BROWN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Oct. 10th. 





New Novel by FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Wed., Oct. 4th. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. °°. 


6 
Uniform with ‘‘THE ROADMENDER.” 


MAGIC CASEMENTS., 2 A872 crirrs. 


Simall er. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
In the “ Popular Library of Art.’’ 


RAPHAE L. By Mrs. ADY (Julia Cartwright). 50 Illustrations, 


cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 








DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





A NEW BOOK OF SPORT IN NORWAY. 
FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 


By Sm HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author and others. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(Baron Brampton). 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, [October 5th. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. 


Life as They Find it in Town and Country. 
By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [October Sth. 
*,* Miss Loane has not only contrived to find time, in the midst of a busy 
life of District nursing, to keep notes of her experiences, but has written them 
ina singularly attractive style, revealing a keen sense of humour, as well as a 
plentiful supply of common seuse. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY 


For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. 
By Colonel KENNEY HERBERT. 


Large crown 8vo, with Iilustrations, 6s. net. [October 5th. 





THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, ls. net per volume, paper ; 2s. net, cloth, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
The MANAGEMENT of BABIES. By Mrs. LEonarp HL. 


COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS and their 
Treatment. By M. H. Naror, M.B., B.S. 


ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND 
JEWELLERY. By Rozerr Exwarp, Author of “On Collecting Hn- 
gravings, Pottery, Porcelain, Glass, and Silver.’ 


ON TAKING A HOUSE. By W. Beacu Tuomas. 


HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


Notes on the New (1904) Edition. 


The Proprietors of “Hymns Ancient and Modern” have 
issued a pamphlet dealing with some of the criticisms passed 
upon the New Edition, and explaining the reasons which led 
them to make changes which have been widely discussed. It 
explains also in what way the Proprietors are meeting the 
wishes of those who were dissatisfied. 

A Free Copy of this Pamphlet, together with a Specimen Copy of 
the Smaller Music Edition, wil! be sent (on application to the Publishers) 
to any beneficed clergyman who has not already received it. The compilers 
feel that only a thorough and impartial study of the New Edition can enable 
the Clergy to judge accurately of its merits. 


Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of the 
Old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained on 
application. 


In addition to these the following will appear shortly :— 


K. Royal 32mo. Nonpareil. 
Ne. 110. Crimson cloth, blind lettered oe Od, 
111. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edgos 1/- 
112. Crimson leather, gilt edges sea we 1/9 
T.T. Tonic Sol-Fa (Vocal Score). 
No. 144. Crimson cloth, blind lettered ~~. 2f~ 
145. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges 2/3 
146. Half-p'gskin, for the use of Choirs, ke. a  5/- 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 


The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION,,. 
suitable for the pocket (Gin. x 4in., pearl type), specially for congregational 
use; this will be printed on ordinary and on India paper and bound in cloth, 
and in a variety of leather styles, It will be ready in December, 

There are also in active preparation :— 


1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from the old 
edition not included in the new (uniform with the existing musical editions), 


2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower key, 
3. An Historical Edition of Hymns A. & M. containing the original 
sources of both words and music with their history and brief biographies of 


writers and composers. (Specimen Pages on application.) 





Some Press Notices of the New (1904) 
Edition. 


“The New Edition is in many ways a great advance upon the old......It 
contains the greatest and most comprehensive collection of good congrega- 
tional l:ymn-tunes which has yet appeared in this country.”—The Guardian. 
“The New Edition is a distinct improvement on its predecessors, showing 
more care, better taste, and a maturer judgment It is now a very fine 
collection of tunes.”—The Church Times. 
“It becomes obvious that the compilers have worked with care and with 
judgment.” —The Times. 
“The admirable technical workmanship in versification, rhythm, and 
literary quality that distinguishes the work of the revisers.”—The Daily News. 
‘It must be said that the present book isan immense improvement.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
“With the new bymns we face a treasury of precious religious poetry.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
“As it gets to be known it will do much, not only to maintain, but to 
enhance the almost boundless popularity of ‘ Hymns A. and M.’” . 
—Manchester Guardian. 
‘The new ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ is better than the old, and better than any 
other existing hymn book.”—The Outlook. 
“«« Hymns A. and M.’ by sheer superiority has won its place in the services 
of the Established Church.”—The Christian World. 
‘The new edition is one of the most perfect collections of hymus and tunes 
ever issued.” —South Wales Daily News. 





THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (18389) 

may still be had in all the favourite sizes, either with or without the 
Book of Common Prayer, or in 

Strong Bindings for Choir use, Free Seats, &c. 


LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction 
are made in EITHER EDITION. 


lications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. & M. Committee, 
oe care of the Publishers. 


The Proprictors desire to draw particular attention to the Official leather 
bindings of the old and the new editions, which are both beautiful and at the 
same time very economical. 

Full Lists, Specimen-Page Catalogue, and Terms for either Edition 
sent post-free. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Litd., 23 Cockspur St., S.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 
MRS. PERRIN’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE WATERS OF 
DESTRUCTION, 


By the Author of “East of Suez” and “ The Stronger Claim,” 
is NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. 
COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION. 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, bound in buckram, gilt tops, 6s. net 
each volume, or 303. net for the Five Volumes. (Subscriptions can be 
accepted only for Complete Sets.) The SECOND VOLUME, containing 
Chastelard and the First Two Acts of Bothwell, is Now Ready. 





A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL, 
LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS, has been printed, 


in order to supply the continuous demand, and copies will be on sale im- 
mediately at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
As Revealed in his Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 

“Mr, Fitzgerald displays wonderfal knowledge, first of Dickens’s works, 
and secondly of his lite and habits of thought...... As we re-read his great 
books in the light of Mr. Fitzgerald’s revealing power, a new knowledge will 
be ours.”—Shefield Telegraph. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. s,y£. w. nornuna. 


(The New “ RAFFLES” Book.) 
With a Frontispiece by Crrus Cuneo. 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. 


By ROBERT BARE. [Octuber 9th. 


DILYS. By F. E, PENNY, Author of “ The Sanyasi.” 

“A fresh and brightly written romance...,..a capital little comedy of court- 
ship.”—Times. * 

“In every way a delightful story.’’—Scotsman. 

* Altogether delightful is ‘ Dilys.’”"—Southport Guardian, 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
“A clever book.”—Times. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. By GEoRGE MANVILLE FENN. 


“Tt is so startlingly sensational that one positively has not time to draw a 
long breath all through.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE FREEMASONS. 3, Ls. Gipson. 

“‘ A singularly lifelike piece of portraiture.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The story is cleverly written and interesting, and some mystical touches 
will commend it to a numerous audience.”—Black and White. 


MAURICE. 3y JosErH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith.” 


[October 12th, 
THE AMETHYST BOX, &c. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 
[October 16th. 


THE PRINCESS & THE KITCHEN-MAID. 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of “The Poet and the Pierrot.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS BY DR. CEORCE MACDONALD. 
WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 10 vols. 16mo, 


cloth gilt, in case, 2ls.; or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without—The, Vols. V. & VI. Phantastes. 
Hidden Life. Vol. VIL The Portent. 

II. The Disciple—The Gospel} ,, VIII. The Light Princess—The 
Women—Book of Sonnets Giant’s Heart—Shadows, 
—Organ Songs. » IX, Cross-Purposes— The 

III. Violin Songs—Songs of the Golden Key—The Cara- 
Days and Nights—-A Book soyn—Little Daylight. 
of Dreams — Roadside] ,, X. The Cruel Painter — The 


[October 6th. 














Poems — Poems for Wow o’ Rivven — The 

Children. Castle — The Broken 
» IV. Parables — Ballads— Scotch Swords—The Gray Woif 

Songs. —Uncle Cornelius, 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by GEorGE MacDonaLp. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HEATHER AND SNOW. Crown S&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


LILITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & G0’ 


NEW LIST. 


THE NEEDS OF MAN. 


A Book of Suggestions. 


By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D., Author of “ Applied Religion,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. ‘ 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


PRIVATE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS, 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


[Ready shortly, _ 


MEMORIES OF MADRAS, 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Author of “The Private Life of 
Warren Hastings.” : . 
With 4 ‘Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


‘The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced 
by a large number of portraits and other illustrations.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“A book of great charm and very exceptional interest.”-— Bookman, 

“The book is attractive in appearance, and will well repay perusal,’”’— World, 

“A monument of accuracy and painstaking research.” —dAcademy. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY BY CLARA TSCHUDI. 


MARIA SOPHIA, 


Queen of Naples. 
Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Queen Maria Sophia has claims, however, to a permanent niche in hi 
if pe» for the superb courage of which she has proved herself the pods 
; ae ; —Pall Mali Gazette, 
‘A strange romantic story, and it is told with dignity and sympathy.” 
os —St. James's Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BIJOU” SERIES. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE TALMUD. 


Selected and Newly Translated into English by the 
Rev. WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Rabbi 
Jews,” “Sage and Saviour,” “The Voice from the Cross,” &c, 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By PEARSE MORRISON. Demy 8vo, ds. net. 


**As a member of the Corporation of the City of London, as a newspaper 
proprietor, as a successful business man, he has been in contact with aifairs, 
and tells much of what he remembers simply, straightforwardly, and 
genially.”—Publisher and Bookseller, 

*“« The volume is characteristic of the author—blunt in speech, to the point, 
and essentially chatty.’’—City Press. 


A QUEEN OF UNREST: 
The Story of Juana of Castile, Mother of Charles V. 
By HARRY TIGHE, Author of “ Archie Wynward.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘A picturesque and interesting book.” —Scotsman. 

‘‘Mr. Tighe gives an interesting picture of Spain at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and also describes the dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of 
Castile’s unhappy life.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“‘The subject is an interesting oue, and the author treats it in an easy 
narrative manner,” —Notts Guardian, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TEMPTATION OF PHILIP CARR. 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of “For Faith and Navarre,” 
“ Ronald Lindsay,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Deals with the condition of the London poor and the selfish apathy of the 
smart set......The story has much merit, and will be greatly appreciated by 
many readers.” —Notts Guardian. . 


BENDISH. 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR (the late WILLIAM FORD, C.S.1), 
Author of “Prince Baber and his Wives.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
« A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one 
as having an intimate knowledge of uative character."—St. James's Gazelle. 
** Possessed of a powerful and vivid imagination, Mr, St. Clair writes chap- 
ters that seem to belong to the ‘ Arabiau Nights,’ but which add greatly to the 
Oriental flavour of the book.’”’—Dundee Courier. 


A SON OF ASHUR. 


By Capt. WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES, B.N., Author of “ Under One 
Flag,” “A Goddess from the Sea,” &c. .Crown Svo, 33.60. 5 
** A spirited tale of old Oriental chivalry.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘ 
“A stirring story which will be perused with interest.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“The vivid and well-studied exposition of ancient life."—Dundee Advertisers 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 
25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND G0.’S LIST. 


Part I. Now Ready. 
POPULAR EDITION. UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts. Svo, Gd. net each, 
THE LIFE OF 


William Ewart Gladstone. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 





CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
LORD ROBERTS’S 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 

ANDREW MARVELL. By Avevustine Biree.u. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. Gregory Smita. Crown dvo, 
$s. 6d.; also in green leather limp, full gilt back, and gilt edges, 5s, net. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 


By W. P. Ker. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. 


Puerm. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 











By a 





Centenary of the Threatened Invasion of England—the Capitulation 
of Ulm—Trafalgar and the Death of Nelson—Austerlitz. 


THE DYNASTS. A Napoleonic Drama embodying 
theabove Events. PartI. By THomas Harpy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 61. uet. 
Monthly Review.—“ Be as critical or as uncritical as you please, as learned 
or unlearved ; you will not easily be separated from the bouk until you have 
finished it.” 


Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. each, 


LONE MARIE, 


THE LAST CHANCE. 
A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 





Ww. E. NORRIS. 
(Tuesday, 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
RHODA BROUGHTON, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. "054.8 Ly. 
THE TOLL OF THE BUSH, tM CHELL. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
HARRY LORREQUER. Illustrated by PHIZ. 


SPORTING SKETCHES. _ By Epwyn Sanpys, 


Author of “Upland Game Birds,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 








*,* Mucmillan's Autumn List of Announcements post-free on 
application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
A PILLAR OF DUST. A First Long 


Novel by a New Writer, FRANCES CAMPBELL. 6s. 


Read what the Weekly Times and Echo says:—“ It is the story of the coming 
season, and is going to delight thousands of fresh admirers of a novelist 
destined to leave a name second to none among those of the twentieth-century 
writers of fiction.’ 


OUR JOSHUA, Radical, Octogenarian, 


Celebrity, and Pup-breeder, according to ME, his Wife. 
rag by THEoDoRA WILSON WILSON, 1s. paper; Is. Gd. 
cloth, 


“A volume of lively philosophy on current affairs.” 











THE 


INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
By Professor C. Ltoyp MorGAN, LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. net. 
[Lteady in October. 
PLAINLY PRINTED.—Is. each. 
A PATIENCE POCKET-BOOK. Put together 


by Mrs. TuEoporE Bent, 


HAVE PATIENCE. By Mrs. F. Guiss. 





READY TO-DAY, Aé all Libraries, 


MISS ELLA MACMAHON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


OXENDALE 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


OXENDALE 


By ELLA MACMAHON 


OXENDALE 


By the Author of “ Jemima.” 


OXENDALE 


At all Libraries TO-DAY, 





- 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FIRST 
APPEARANCES of 1904 was that of the 
Anonymous Author of 


HONORIA’S PATCHWORK, 


and Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have much 
pleasure in announcing the publication of -a 
New Book by the same Author, entitled 


A COAT OF MANY COLOURS 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with many Illustrations, 6s. 


COAT OF MANY COLOURS 


Tells more about Honoria, her friends, her books, 


A 


her sozrows, and her consolations, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the freshest and most original 
books of the season. 





The same Publishers have also ready TO-DAY 


the New Ilistorical Komance by the Author of 


‘¢‘ Bindweed,” “The Silver Key,” &c., entitled 


BEGGARS’ LUCK 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT 


BEGGARS’ LUCK 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEGGARS’ LUCK 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT 


BEGGARS’ LUCK 


Ready at all Libraries TO-DAY. 








Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


SOPOSSOSS SOOO SO SOOO OOOSVOSOOOSOOSOSOD 








Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have 
made arrangements for the publication of a New History of England, which will be 
known as 


THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 


Lt will be written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the Rev. WILLIAM 
HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and REGINALD LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Editor of the “English Historical Review,” and will be 
wssucd in Twelve Volumes. 


The size will be demy 8vo, and each Volume will contain about 500 pages, and have its own 
Index and two or move Maps. 


The price of cach Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but Complete Sets may be 
subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made 
at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED ON MONDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 2nd, AND IS:— 
Vol. X., 1760 to 1801. By the Rev. WiLt1AmM Hont, M.A., D.Litt. Trinity College, Oxford. 


THIS WILL BE FOLLOWED, AT ABOUT A MONTH’S INTERVAL EACH, by :— 
Vol. II., 1066 to 1216. By Gzeorce Burton ADAms, M.A., Professor of History in Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Vol. III., 1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of Medixval and Modern History in the Victoria University of Manchester, 
Vol. I., to1066. By THomas Honexiy, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
It is hoped that the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of about two months each, 


*,* Full Prospectus sent on application. 


LETTERS TO “IVY” 


From the First Earl of Dudley (1781-1833). 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 

[On Monday neat. 
These letters form part of a correspondence (for a long time supposed to have been destroyed) which the Earl of Dudley, better 

known first as the Hon. John William Ward. and afterwards for a time as Viscount Dudley and Ward, kept up throughout his life with his 

greatest friend, Mrs. Stewart, the second wife of Prof. Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh. They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in 

a very intimate style, containing many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, Canning, the Duke of Weliington, Lady Caroline Lamb, 

Madame de Staél, and, in fact, all the leading men and women of the social, political, and literary world of the day, with most of whom 


Lord Dudley was well acquainted. 





With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s. net. 








FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
WILD-FOWL. By L. H. pe Visme Saw. With 


ters on Shooting the Duck and the Goose by W. H. Por, and 
Fm by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustrations by ArcHIBALD 
THORBURN and CHARLES WurmPeR, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; half-bound in 
leather, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 








RETRIEVERS AND RETRIEVING. By Major 


.G. Etey. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, Gd. net. 
oe [On Monday next. 





EVERYDAY LIFE AMONG THE HEAD- 


HUNTERS, and other Experiences from East to West. By Dorotuy 
Cator. With 36 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE COMMON LIFE: 


ms Preached in Merton College Chapel, 1871-1874. By ManpELu 
Geiecaron, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton, sometime Bishop of 
London. Crown 8ve, 3s. 6d. net. 








THE MODEL KITCHEN. By Lucy H. Yarzs, 
With 46 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

Contents :—Introduction—A Model Equipment for the Kitchen of a Flat— 
The Compact Store Closet—Gas Cooking-Stoves and American Kitcheners— 
Oil Stoves and Bachelor Contrivances—The Chafing-Dish—The Casserole and 
Marmite—Cooking in and Using French Fireproof China Dishes—The Right 
Selection and Combination of Foods—A Few Savoury Made Dishes and 
Entrées—The Cooking of Vegetables and Dressing of Salads—Good Coffee and 
Tea—How to Serve a Dinner without a Maid. 





ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
WITH HIS REPLIES, 1879-81. Edited by the Rev. W. P. NEviLu, 
Cong. Orat. With Portrait Group. Oblong crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

The Addresses given in this book were those presented to Cardinal 
Newman on the occasion of his acceptance of the Cardinalate con- 
Jerred upon him by Pope Leo XIII. in 1878. The Addresses are 
preceded and followed by an account, written by the late Fr. Neville, 
of some of the incidents attending the offer of the Cardinalate, and of 
Dr. Newman's subsequent journey and projected second journey to 
tome, he being over seventy-eight years old at this time. Portvons of 
the official correspondence with reference to the effer, and Dr, 
Newman's acceptance of the same, are also given, 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By Wis 


Morris. New Edition. With an Introduction by J. W. Macratt, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 

ALSO TO BE HAD IN TWELVE PARTS :—Parts I.-VIII., Is. net each 
Part IX., 2s. net; Parts X. and XL, 1s. net each; Part XII, 2s. net. 

**T am looking forward to a swing of the pendulum which shall make poetry 
just as popular in this country as fiction, a thing that has been once and may 
be again. Should that change come soon I can imagine a huge success for the 
new edition of Mr, William Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise’......Here we have 4 
series of fine stories beautifully printed. If only one could persuade people 
who want stories to read these, transmuted through the mind of the poet, 
conveyed in such admirable language, instead of some of the silly novels that 
publishers issue so ceaselessly !”"—C. K. S., in the Sphere. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay, 
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mR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


Wr. Heinemann's Autumn Announcement List, with numerous Illustrations, is NOW READY, and will be sent post-free on application, 











Published by Command of H.M. King Edward VII. 
THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings, 
With an Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 
In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial Folio), 20 guineas net; or bound in 2 vols., full morocco, 26 guineas net, 
Vol. I. (Buckingham Palace Collection) will be ready on October 16th, 1905. 
Vol. II. (Windsor Castle Collection) és a May 15th, 1906. 





CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Gerorce Gitzerr. With 60 Repro- 


ductions of Water-Colour Drawings (Exhibited at the Leicester Galleries during the Spring of 1905) by W. W. COLLINS, RB.I. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. Also an Ldition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with Plates mounted, limited to 100 signed 


copies, £2 2s. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English Art. By Sir Waurer Armstrona, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, with many 
Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations, 15s. net. 

ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. With Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, cloth, 10s. net. 

A BOOK OF MORTALS: Peing a Record of the Good Deeds and Qualities of 
what Humanity is pleased to call the “ Lower Animals.” By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Crown 4to, Illustrated with 40 Full- 
page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FOTHERGILLS OF RAVENSTONEDALE. [Edited by Mrs. McLaveutin. 


l vol. demy 8vo, 8 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY SAINT MARY. By Evetyn Unveraitt, 
Author of “The Grey World.” Pott 4to, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


AFGHANISTAN. The Problem Concerning Russian Aggression, and the Position of India. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON, F.R.G.S., Author of “Korea,” “The Siege of Mafeking,” &c. With Map, Illustrations, and numerous 
Appendices, large 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


THROUGH FIVE REPUBLICS. A Critical Description of the Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela in 1905. By PERCY F, MARTIN, F.R.G.S. Illustrated with Special Photos, Maps, Plans, and 
Statistical Tables, large Svo, cloth, 16s. net. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. By Maritpr Serao. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 

GRANADA: Memories, Adventures, Studies, and Impressions. By Lzronarp WIttIAMs, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. LIllustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

CARTHAGE OF THE PHCENICIANS. By Manet Moore. Crown $yo, numerous 
Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. net. 

SICILY. By Sr. Crairm Bappriey and the late A. J. C. Hare. Crown 8vo, numerous 


Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN XIXth CENTURY LITERATURE. Translated from the 


Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In6 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. VI. YOUNG GERMANY (Completing the Work), 12s. [Zn October. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epmunp Gossz, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, with 72 


Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Uniform Library Edition. Complete in 
12 vols, The Prose in 8, the Poems in 4 vols. Vol. XII., ROMANCERO, Book III., and LAST POEMS (Completing the Work). 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. each vol. 


SEX AND CHARACTER. Authorised Translation from the German of Orro 


WEININGER. Large 8vo, cloth, 17s. net. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. By S. Squire Spricczr, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


BROTHER EAST AND BROTHER WEST. A Searchlight on the Unemployed. 


By Luiguton LEIGH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A GAY DOG. Pictured by Cec Atpiy. Uniform with “A Dog Day.” Cr. 4to, 5s. 
POEMS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW. A Selection of the Best Poems 


of all Times for Young People. Edited by MARY E. BURT. Crown 8yo, is. 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW. Uniform with “ Poems 


Every Child Should Know.” Edited by W. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. Iilustrated, crown 8yo, 5s. 


KINGDOMS CURIOUS. By Myra Hamitron. Large crown &vo, Illustrated, 5s, 
NEW NOVELS.—Crown Svo, 6s. each. 





GEORGE MOORE. LLOYD OSBOURNE. S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
THE LAKE. BABY BULLET. A LAME DOG’S DIARY. 
FRANK SAVILE and MYRIAM HARRY. 
. THE CON 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. A. E. T. WATSON. JERUSALEM OF 
BARBARA REBELL. FATE’S INTRUDER. Translated from the French. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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PESOS SSOSSSSSOSOSSSOSSSSOSOSSEHOOOOSD 


SIR WEMYSS REID’S MEMOIRS, | 


1842-1885. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by STUART J. REID. 
With Portrait in Photogravure, &c., 18s. net. 


NELSON AND THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. 


By ARNOLD WHITE and E. HALLAM MOOR- 
HOUSE.’ 5s. net. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


A Sketch of its Foundation and Development, and the Story 
of its Farm, Museum, Gardens, Menagerie, and Library. By 
HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. With 12 Coloured 
Plates, about 50 in Black and White, and numerous Plans, 
some of which are published for the first time, 30s. net. 
This Edition is to be limited to 1,000 copies. 


PICTURES FROM NATURE. 

By RICHARD and CHERRY KEARTON. Being 
15 Reproductions in the finest Rembrandt Photogravure 
from negatives made direct of birds and beasts in their 
native haunts. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Limited Edition of 100 copies on Large Plate Paper has 
been prepared, price 42s. net. Each Proof will be signed by 
the Artists. 


FIVE FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN 


By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D., Author of 
** Political Economy for Beginners,” “The Life of Queen 
Victoria,” “The Life of Sir William Molesworth, M.P.,” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ART OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 


A Practical Treatise, for the Student and Professional 
Painter, on the Art of Portrait Painting in Oil Colours. 
By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER, Vice-President of 
the Society of Portrait Painters; Author of “A Primer of 
Art” and “A Manual of Oil Painting.” With 15 Repro- 
ductions in Colour and 26 in Black and White, 10s. 6d. net. 


DUVAL’S ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 
New and Revised Edition, Edited and Amplified by 
A. MELVILLE PATERSON, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool. With 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. net. 


GREAT PICTURES IN PRIVATE 
GALLERIES. 


A Selection from the Most Famous Modern Pictures in 
the Private Galleries of Great Britain Reproduced in 
Colours. In 2 vols., each containing 48 Pictures, mounted 
on specially selected Art Paper. Cloth, 12s.; leather 
back, cloth sides, 15s. 


A FLOWER WEDDING. 


By WALTER CRANE, R.W.S., Author of “ Flora’s 
Feast,” &c. With 40 Pages of Illustrations in Colours 
from Original Drawings by this well-known Artist. 6s, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART 
(THE TATE GALLERY). 


With an Intreduction by Sir CHARLES HOLROYD, 
Keeper of the Gallery, and containing 24 Exquisite Rem- 
brandt Photogravure Plates, and beautiful Reproductions 
of the Principal Pictures. Cloth, 12s.; leather back, cloth 
sides, 15s. 





THE ARTISTS. SERIES. 


Each book contains Full-page Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations. 


1. SIR LAWRENCE ALMA- 
TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING, 


5s. net, 


2. HENRIETTA RAE (Mrs. Ernest 
Normand). 


By ARTHUR FISH. 55. net, 








NEW FICTION. 
THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “The Giant's 
Gate,” “Red Morn,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
F, H. TOWNSEND. 6s, 


“An uncommonly good book.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SPIDER’S EYE. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With 8 Full-page Iu. 
trations by W. H. MARGETSON. 6s, 


THE SWORD OF GIDEON. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author of “The 
Hispaniola Plate,” &c, With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
W. H. MARGETSON. 6s. 


JOHN CARRUTHERS: 
POLICEMAN. 


By Sir EDMUND COX, Bart., Deputy Inspector. 
General of Police (India). With 16 Full-page Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 


INDIAN 








WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


An American Woman’s Counsel to other People’s Sons and 
Daughters By ELLA WHEELER WILLCOX, 
Author of “ Poems of Passion,” ‘“ Maurine,” &c. With Portrait 
Frontispiece, 6s. 


VERSES, WISE OR OTHERWISE. 


With which are incorporated Verses, Grave and Gay. By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER (Mrs, A. L. 
Felkin). 5s. 








NEW POCKET EDITIONS. 


-Uniform with the Pocket Editions of Stevenson recently 


issued. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE. Cloth, 2s. net; leather limp 
3s. net. 


THE IRON PIRATE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. Cloth, 2s. net; leather 
limp, 3s. net. 


KRONSTADT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
limp, 3s. net, 


DANTE’S INFERNO. 


With 76 Full-page Illustrations by GusTAVE Dore. 
2s. net ; leather limp, 3s. net. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather 


Clot, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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